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National Citizen’s Conference 
The Menace in Education 
Utahs’ Legislative Program 
Perry G. Holden’s Great Work 
Vitalizing Education 
Handling Free Text Books 


Council Committees 
Present Important Reports 


Circulate Petitions for 
Constitutional Amendment 


N. E. A. July 4-10 
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What Baking Powder Is. 


: Chicage, June 1, 1920. 
To Domestic Science TEACHERS: 


Here are the Real Facts concerning Raking Powder,—and Facts in which 
your students will be vitally interested. Baking Powder is not a food, but it is 
a preparer of food. A great many people, through misleading advertisements, 
have been led to believe that they eat Baking Powder, but this is not the case. 


Baking Powder is put in the food, not to be part of it, like flour, but simply 
as a convenient means of making the breads, cakes and biscuits light and sweet; 
in fact, it is used only for the leavening gas it produces. When you mix certain 
substances, under the proper conditions, they combine, and, through what chem- 
ists call a reaction, change their nature entirely. This is especially true of all 
mixtures giving off leavening gas in which it is found the substance left is in 
no way like the substance put into the mixture. In baking powders this is always 
the case. And the part left in the food—the part you eat—is entirely different 
from any of the original ingredients. 


Cream of Tartar Baking Powders, or the powders “made from grapes,” 
which are so widely advertised as pure, are pure in the can, but through the 
reaction which takes place, they give off their gas, and leave in the food a residue 
of Rochelle Salts. Rochelle Salts is the active principle of Seidlitz Powders. 


As you can readily see, these Baking Powders can be advertised and guar- 
anteed as pure, for the powder itself is pure, but the residue left in the food is 
far from healthful. These manufacturers, advertising in this way, say or guar- 
antee nothing in regard to the purity of the bakings made with their powders. 
One should always think of this fact when selecting a Baking Powder. 


You should remember, and profit by your remembering, that a Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, or one “made from grapes,” leaves in the food seventy 
per cent. of its weight in the form of Rochelle Salts, and you should therefore 
avoid all Baking Powders advertised as made from Cream of Tartar or Grapes. 
This is important if you value the health of your family. 


Calumet Baking Powder is chemically correct, as it is made by the most 
modern methods. Through the reaction which takes place in the baking, Calumet 
leaves in the food no Rochelle Salts, Tartaric Acid, Alum, Lime or Ammonia. 
The small amount of residue that remains in the food is a perfectly harmless sub- 
stance, pure and wholesome in every respect. 


3e sure you get a Baking Powder that is not only pure in the can, but one 
that is absolutely pure in the baking and will not place in the stomachs of the 
users a harmful drug. Calumet is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, not only in 
the can, but also in the baking. 


Yours for a Pure, Healthful Baking Powder at Reasonable Cost, 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 
4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Vocational 
Teacher 


Af Woernonat 5 : 
ae ewer Will want a copy of this new book: 


a, ‘““AMERICAN WOODWORKING MACHINES 
FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS” 


This book is divided into three parts. 

PART I is devoted to the description of 

. 4 =} American Woodworking Machines for 

Vocational Schools. PART II has to do 
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with the operation of some of the machines with the view of help- 
ing the student to a better understanding of the correct position 
to take at the various machines he will be called upon to operate. 
PART III is of primary interest to the teacher or director of voca- 
tional work, especially to those on whom fall the responsibility for 
specifying equipment for their schools. 


LET US SEND YOU A COPY— 
(HERE IS NO CHARGE— 
YOU WILL FIND IT INTERESTING 





American No. 20 Universal Saw 


ADDRESS 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


91 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco and Portland 
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Kewaunee 
Student’s Sewing [able 


Where several classes are to be accommodated this sewing table is 


very serviceable. It has sixteen drawers with locks all different, and 
will accommodate 16 students working in sections of 4. It is a very 
handsome table, built of solid, selected oak throughout. The top is 
made of narrow oak strips, carefully selected for effect in grain. The 
table may be had without the lower section or in two other designs. 
When there are more than eight students in a class, and they can be 
worked in sections conveniently, this desk, with its sixteen drawers, 


is the most economical table to get. 


Before deciding on equipment, send for a free copy of the Kewaunee 


Book. 








Heywood Brothers & 
Wakefield Company, 
737 Howard St., 
San Francisco 

Distributors 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. California and Nevada 
Chicago Office, 20 F. Jackson Boulevard 


John W. Graham & 
Co, Spokane, Wah. houmumeed tg Co- 
Distributors LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. 
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See 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL 
PARK and the BIG TREES 


CALIFORNIA'S 
GREAT SCENIC ATTRACTION 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW SUMMER FARES 


$13 5 MERCED TO YOSEMITE AND RETURN, IN- 
’ CLUDING AUTO-STAGE THRU THE VALLEY. 
$22 0 MERCED TO YOSEMITE AND RETURN, IN- 

" CLUDING AUTO-STAGE THRU THE VALLEY; 


ALSO GLACIER POINT AND THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF 
BIG TREES. 


Take Southern Pacific or Santa Fe to Merced, thence the YO- 
SEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD to EL PORTAL, the gateway 
to Park, where direct connections are made with the Yosemite 


National Park Company AUTO-STAGE SERVICE to Sentinel 
Hotel, Yosemite Lodge or Camp Curry. 


For Literature and 
Full Information 


Address 
Mune ey, O. W. LEHMER 
— General Manager 
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Merced, California 
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: Enter Fifty Switzerlands in One| 
| Without a Passport d: 



































| Just across the line in Canada lies the Alpine Fairyland— 
| to go there is as easy as from Chicago to New York. And 
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Canada Invites You 


Spend your playtime at Victoria, Vancouver, Sicamous, 
Glacier, Emerald Lake, Lake Louise, and Banff. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway operates one of its famous 
hotels at each of these places, where you will find smart 
social life, metropolitan cuisine and service, plus a gen- 
uine spirit of western Canadian hospitality. 

Outdoor sports in the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


include Alpine climbing with Swiss guides, swimming 
in warm sulphur pools, trout fishing, pony riding, motor- 
ing, camping, camera hunting, walking, tennis, and golf 
on a course a mile high. 


Sc easy to reach—no “red tape” or bother at all. 


Let us help you with your reservations—telephone, or write, or 
call at one of these Canadian Pacific Passenger offices: 


F. L. NASON 
San Francisco 
657 Market Street 
Phone: Sutter 1585 


A, A. POLHAMUS 
Los Angeles 

605 South Spring Street 
Phone: Pico 3499-64323 
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Banff Springs Hotel opens May 15th—Chateau Lake Louise 
opens June Ist 
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Some Bread Suggestions,/o7 Home Menus 


AND 


Domestic Science Classes 


ALBERS BARLEY FLOUR BISCUITS 


2 cupfuls ALBERS BARLEY % teaspoonful salt 
si ae "alibeiiatainitila ushtite 5. tablespoonfuls fat 
powder " 24 cupful sweet milk or water 
Sift together the dry ingredients. Work in the fat; add the milk, 
using enough to make a soft dough. Roll on a slightly floured board; 
cut with small biscuit cutter and bake in a hot oven about fifteen 

minutes. 


ALBERS BUCKWHEAT CAKES 


(With Baking Powder) 
2 cupfuls ALBERS BUCKWHEAT 2 cupfuls sweet milk (or part 


FLOUR water) 
‘ 14 cup boiling water 
% ts ¢ , 12 : 
1% tablespoonfuls baking powder 1 tablespoonful syrup or brown 
% teaspoonful salt sugar 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add milk gradually, then syrup, and beat 
smooth. Add hot water and bake on a hot griddle. 


ALBERS HOMINY BREAKFAST BREAD 


1% cupfuls ALBERS WHITE OR INY GRITS 
YELLOW CORN MEAL 2% teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 cupfuls milk 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 beaten eggs 1 tablespoonful melted fat 
> 


3 cupfuls cooked ALBERS HOM- 1 tablespoonful syrup or sugar 


Seald the milk; pour over the corn meal and let stand till cold or 
lukewarm. Add well beaten eggs, hominy, salt and melted fat. 
Sprinkle in baking powder. Beat well, pour into oiled baking pan and 
bake about forty to fifty minutes in a slow oven. Serve hot. 


ALBERS FLAPJACK MUFFINS 


2 cupfuls ALBERS FLAPJACK 2 cupfuls milk (or part water) 
FLOUR 2 eggs beaten separately 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 tablespoonful melted fat 


Add beaten egg yolks to the milk and stir into the flapjack flour and 
sugar. Beat until smooth; add melted fat, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. 


PREPARED BY 


Albers Bros. Milling Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Camp Curry--- 


Y osemite Valley 


Nearest the Trails Best Location in Yosemite 
32) 
AMERICAN PLAN :—44.00 per day—-$26.50 per week in tents. 
$6.00 and $7.00 per day in bungalows. 
Special excursions—8 days-—personally conducted—$47.30 and $48.75. 


Write at once to Camp Curry, Cal., for reservations and information. 


San Francisco Office: 672 MARKET STREET 
Oakland: 14837 BROADWAY 




















EVERWEAR THE 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 
PLAYGROUND 


SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 





Manufactured by 


Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 





The importance of securing equipment which will give a maximum of continuous 
satisfactory service, cannot be overestimated. 


The Everwear line is guaranteed to meet fully every requirement of the modern play 
ground. 


Write for Catalog and New Price List. 


Cc. F. Weber & Co., Agents 


524 West Washington St. 985 Market Street, San Francisco 20 East Fourth Street 
PHOENIX 222-224 So. Los Angeles St,, Los Angeles RENO 


Goan cen en a aman vam 
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TEACH ERS—-WE CAN HELP YOU 
THOUSANDS OF GOOD VACANCIES NOW LISTED 
Four Western Offices—Work for Every Registrant 
FREE REGISTRATION 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
Berkeley Bank Building, Berkeley, Calif. 


Denver, Colorado Minneapolis, Minnesota Chicago, Illinois 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY iavhdtea Oulttorate 


Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


tegistration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
ther Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
ind, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 303-304 Kittredge Bldg. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 


OFFICIALS — We operate in All Western States—REGISTER NOW 
FRED DICK, Manager Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, beat service on the Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
717 Market Street 2168 Shattuck Ave. 517 Brockman Bldg. 
Phone Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 392 Phone Broadway 1919 
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}m Teachers Wanted—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational! flelds. No elementary school positions. 
Fill the better places only. All States. Get details. 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 1504 $. GRAND AVE., ST.LOU/S. MO. 
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THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


' 
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' 

' 

t Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 

j 1228 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 
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DIPLOMAS ENGRAVED FROM 


STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Does 

any one doubt the 

real value of a 

fine pencil for 

writing in the 

hands of school children? 
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If you leave this to the 

Teacher who knows, all 

When You Are , : 

Feeling Tired doubt will fade quickly away. | 

there is nothing more refreshing, invigorating t 
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and nourishing than a teaspoonful of this And this is where the 
pleasant tonic in a glass of water. 


Horsford’s| | | DIXON 
is Acid Phosphat im S CHOOL LI NE 


forming drugs. ‘The wholesome effects of the ° 
phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, also comes In, 
digestion, are of the first order—just the thing after 

a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. Jersey City 


New Jersey 
E-48 5-18 
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University of Southern California 


College of Liberal Arts 


Summer Session of 1920 


More than 150 classes in thirty subjects 
Faculty of seventy, including eminent visitors 


Work accredited for College Degrees and High School 
Certificate 
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Public Addresses, Concerts, Recreational Features , 
e " ' 
Registration Fee, $20 June 28 to Aug. 6 
Bulletin on Application , 
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Summer Sessions aiso in Colleges of Law, Oratory and Music 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HIRE are constantly facing us in 
Dee periodicals and in the public 
press statements showing the number of 
teachers who are dropping out and enter- 
ing other lines of work. In some in- 

stances the major number of 
STEADY! 


STEADY! 


teachers in a school or town 
are not to return next year. 
We have before us a letter 
from one of our members calling atten- 
tion to a table appearing in a recent issue 
of the Sierra Educational News where it 
is shown lan- 
guages have gone into commercial work 
On this 
point our correspondent says: “Can you 
give me any information about how to 
get into that kind of work?” This query 
comes from the head of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department in one of our large 
California high schools. We stated in 
reply that many commercial positions 
were opening to 


that teachers of modern 


at a great increase of salary. 


well-trained people. 
Teachers either enter offices directly, or, 
through contact with commercial or sec- 
retarial schools, prepare themselves for 
positions of stenographers, office manag- 
er, secretaries and the like. Necessarily 
the length of time required for a well- 
trained teacher to qualify for a business 
or office position would be less than that 
who did not have the 
teacher’s educational background. It is 
true, as statistics gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Education show, that 
teachers of commercial branches in high 
schools especially are being called from 
the profession into other lines of service. 


needed by one 


However, a note of optimism is in the 
air. In reply to our correspondent we 


stated that “the tide is beginning to turn.” 


EDITORI 


During the next year and in years 
lowing, education is, we believe, t 
much more attractive as a profession | 
heretofore, not alone on account of 
creased salaries, but because it is t 


cupy a position never before accorded it 


by the American people. Now is 


time for teachers to steady themselves: 


to hold fast to the ideals of teaching 
declare for higher standards and impr: 
ment in service; to be determined and t 
stand together for more money 
schools and salaries and for the advance 
ment of the profession. 


A. H. ¢ 


yy. the teachers of the country 
are in justice asking for increase 


salaries they should make it their busi 
ness to know in detail of the sources fr 
which school support is derived. I: 
teachers or scho 
SOURCES OF 
FINANCIAL AID 


have mad 
any study what¢ 
of this import 
matter. Many presumably think it is on!) 
a whim of the Board of Education or Su 
perintendent that prevents a salary 
crease or a larger budget for school r 
enue purposes. 


officers 


The entire field of ta: 
tion must be gone into. In many 


stances cities or districts are at their pr: 


Ty} 


at 


ent limit of taxation and a new basis must 


be arrived at before increased funds « 
available. There must be adjustments ' 
assessment rolls and valuations must, ‘ 
many instances, be leveled upward, 
order to meet the increased demands 
the school. 


At the recent conference in Washin 


ton attention was given to this matter | f 
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| revenue and of taxation. The re- 
cults of the conference form a most inter- 
esting chapter in school finance. There 
.s little uniformity throughout the states 
‘the Union as to the sources of revenue 
.chools. There is general consensus 
pinion that support from the state 
lirect should be increased, the propor- 
ranging from one-third to one-half 
ie total amount raised. The levying 
poll tax was advised and where the 
tax is now in force, an increase was 
vested. In states where the amount 
money is based upon the number of 
idren in school, such amount ranges 
m $10 to $20, $25, $30 or more, this 
unt based sometimes on the children 
umerated, on the enrollment or on 
se in actual attendance. The question 
vas raised as to whether the apportion- 
ment might not be on the basis of ability 
| effort. There was advised the rais- 
of money for schools on a basis inde- 
ndent of that for other matters. The 
budgeting system was advised for all 
ols. Other suggestions for school 
enue include: 50 per cent of all fines 
| forfeitures; the taxing of banks; roy- 
‘s on public utilities and on natural 
uurces, such as oil, water-power, gas, 
ter beds. Other sources again include 


‘poration tax, inheritance tax, income 
| excess profits tax, with final empha- 
upon Federal aid. 


\Ve in California have before us the 


tter of the poll tax, which after being 

orce many years was abolished. As 
ecards the inheritance tax sources, 
Comptroller Chambers recently advo- 
‘d that all the revenue from inheri- 
‘e taxes be diverted to educational 
nnels and be safeguarded. Moneys 
tor school purposes should be welcomed 
irom whatever sources. No plan or 
oject however should at this juncture 
permitted to divert for one moment, 
he attention of the school forces of this 


r 
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state from their proposal to go direct to 
the people for a final and satisfactory so- 
lution of the school financial problem. 
The proposed constitutional amendment 
is before us and must be made a reality. 


A. H.C. 


T was our great pleasure recently to at- 
[ tend, in New York City, a meeting of 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City. The principal ad- 
dress was given by Mr. H. A. Hagar, gen- 

eral sales manager of the 
A GREGG Gregg Publishing Company, 
MEETING who spoke upon “Fourteen 

Points in Shorthand Teach- 
ing.” The address was so inspiring, so 
sane and practical, and, together with the 
discussion which followed, brought out 
so clearly many of the fundamentals in 
education that we regret space does not 
permit us printing it in full. Too often 
teachers of so-called special subjects, or 
those who are working in certain grades 
or types of schools, are interested only in 
the narrow field of their particular en- 
deavors. Their point of view is provin- 
cial; they have no vision; they cannot 
take the long look ; there is little apprecia 
tion of relative values, and scant sympa- 
thy with the “other fellow’s” point of 
view. Not so with Mr. Hagar, or with 
the members of this Association which 
meets monthly at Hotel McAlpin. All 
in all the meeting was one of the most 
helpful and inspiring it has been our priv- 
ilege of attending in a long time. 

It would be well if those of us who are 
teaching in the grades, or the high school, 
would remind ourselves from time to 
time, as pointed our by Mr. Hagar, that 
while it is necessary to lay a good foun- 
dation, and to know fundamentals thor- 
oughly, that frequently classes move too 
deliberately. It is a dangerous practice 
to “drag the work,” whether it be short- 
hand, English, or biology. Sharp, snappy 
teaching brings better results many times 
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than the too deliberate work. Speed is, 
after all, a great element in education. 
By training for speed we do not necessar- 
ily lose in accuracy. On the contrary we 
sometimes strengthen impressions and 
gain in accuracy through speed or rapid- 
ity. There is, of course, danger in going 
to the extreme, and we would not be mis- 
understood here. We speak much of mo- 
| 8: 6 tivating education, of the value of sus- 
li . tained interest. Classes should be trained 
i from the beginning to a combination of 
| speed and accuracy, time being a great 
[oo element in education. Some of the best 
teaching that we know is not in the slow, 
deliberate plodding which in the past has 
nig ; been presumed to secure greatest results. 
t a It is, rather, that accurate, well thought 
| Bins out, intensive work which keeps the class 
up to the limit and every one anxious to 

ie do his part. 

e Mr. John Robert Gregg, who is the in- 
spiring genius of the New York Associa- 
tion and Gregg Associations in other 
parts of the country, has done and is do- 
ing a great work, not simply in helping 

jot to develop the commercial side of Ameri- 
can life, but in advancing the cause of 

real education throughout the country. 

A. BC. 
OW and again it becomes necessary 
a for us to give publicity to an action 
; or statement in criticism of the acts of 
the Association or of the official organ 


thereof. Criticism well meant is usually 


: beneficial. Especially 

WE ARE is this true if such crit- 
CONDEMNED icism is constructive. 
£t The following resolu- 


tion was recently received on the letter- 





. head of the American Federation of 
oe ‘Teachers, bearing the Fresno mark: 
ae Resolutions condemning the editorial policy 
Vat de.) : of the “official organ” of the C. T. A. 

‘ nae (Adopted unanimously by local No. 84 of the 
: a A. F. of T. at a regular meeting held April 
b : 26, 1920. 
aie 1. Whereas, the teachers of Local No. 84 

eo of the American Federation of Teachers are 
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members and loyal supporters of the Ca 
nia Teachers’ Association; and 
2. Whereas, They desire to continu: 
support financially and morally; and ~ 
3. Whereas, They desire to co-operate \ 
all organizations that will aid in mainta 
efficiency in the public schools of Califo; 
and 
4. Whereas, the editorial policy of th: 
ficial organ of the California Teachers’ A 
ciation is antagontistic and unfair to 
chosen form of organization; and 
5. Whereas, Such a policy is undemocratic 
in seeking to hamper any teacher in exe 
ing all those inherent rights of free-| 
Americans—the right to join any law-abiding 
party, creed or organization; therefore, 
Resolved; That we, the members of | 
No. 84, of the American Federation of T: 
ers, at regular meeting assembled, Apri! 
1920, do condemn the editorial policy of 1 
“Sierra Educational News”; and be it fur 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolut 
be mailed by our secretary to the editor of th, ) 
“Sierra Educational News,” and also to 
daily papers of Fresno city. 


There was no letter of transmittal ; 
companying this resolution. We sele 
therefore one of the officers of Local \ 
84 as indicated in the letterhead and, 
der date May 13, replied as follows: 


I have today, unsigned, a resolution {f 
Local No. 84 of the American Federatio: 
Teachers of Fresno, condemning the edito 
policy of the official organ of the Califo: 
Teachers’ Association. I am therefore mak 
acknowledgment of same to you as the lett 
head would indicate that it comes from y 
office. 


I shall be glad to publish this resolutio: 
full in the next issue of the “Sierra Ed: 
tional News.” 


In the absence of any explanation 
the resolution we are doubtful as to w! 
particular sins of omission or commiss! 
on our part inspired the action of Lo: 
No. 84. May it have been our stateme 
in April, 1916, issue, in which we said: ‘| 
is perhaps unwise for teachers to affilia 
themselves with labor unions as suc! 
It is wise for teachers to organi 
themselves in a club.” Or may it ha 
been our editorial in May, 1918, fr 
which we quote: “Here and there we he: 
the argument advanced that the on! 
safety for the teacher is in the unio! 
This we do not believe. What we nec 
is concerted action in the professic’ 
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proper Organization, and action 
that any other 
soul The school must never tie itself 


ndent of from 
‘ally or professionally to clique, 
; or church.” 


wonder further whether the criti- 

as inspired by our editorial in De- 

1918, issue, where in discussing 

endid program for education of the 

an Federation of Labor, we said: 

is a program of progress, definite, 
mprehensive and as distinctively pro- 
iessional as if offered by the N. E. A. or 
he C. T. A. or by a School of Education. 
statesmanlike deliverance with a 

In Octo- 


organization behind it.” 
) we had occasion to say “scant 


Q 
is it that owing to the slow 
ning of teachers and the lack of 
standing and appreciation on the 
the public, the teachers turn to the 
‘reat industrial organizations as offering 
solution to their difficulties. Our con- 
n for years has been organization, 
ionization. Teachers are justified 
ng such steps as shall result in ac- 
d remedy of their ills.” 
need not be said. There is no 
m, nor has any been made or im- 
upon the labor union or the Ameri- 
ederation of Labor. We stand 
he leaders in education everywhere 
th the best thinkers in all lines of 
activity in contending that the 
best results for schools and children can 
ired through organization of teach- 
nded together for a common cause, 
afiliated in other ways. That there 
mbers of the American Federation 
chers in California who are “loyal 


117) 


rters” of the association there is no 
‘or doubt. We stand, however, as 


. for organization, not unionization. 


As C. 





A CAREFUL study is being made of 
problems incident to our teachers’ 
retirement salary law in California. Ex- 
pert actuarial work is now being done. 
The law must be amended if necessary 

in such form as to 


RETIREMENT 
SALARIES 


leave no room for 


doubt as to the integ- 
rity of the fund. More 
particularly there must be a stable and 
constant basis, so that as the years go 
on, no question need arise, as has been 


the case in the past. Apropos of this 


matter we have, from a prominent teacher 
of California, a communication from 
which we quote: 

I have just been looking over the last number 
of the Sierra Educational News and have noted 
with much interest the discussion of teachers’ 
salaries. Among the many excellent things said 
I have not observed any mention of one matter 
that should certainly not be overlooked when 
Wwe are pressing for a just remuneration for 
teachers—the pitifully small retirement salary 
now provided for. Five hundred dollars a year 
under existing conditions is penury. The re- 
tired teachers form too small a minority to 
plead their own cause effectively. Should not 
those who are still in active service see that 
justice is done to those who have given thei! 
lives to the cause of education? 

This correspondent must certainly 
voice the views of hundreds of teachers 
in California. The retirement salary of 
$500 was all too low when the law first 
became operative even. It how 
ever, a big step in the right direction. 
We have sometimes had occasion to say 
that it was more of an insurance than a 


retirement salary. 


was, 


This magazine has 
stood for the principle of the retirement 
salary and for placing it upon a stable 
foundation. 
the come from the 
present crisis on the shortage of teach- 
ers and to increase salaries, we must not 


While we are trying to avert 
extreme results to 


neglect those who, having retired or who 
will subsequently retire from teaching, 


must rely largely upon the retiring al- 
lotment. The $500 should of course be 
$1000. 


As we had occasion to reply to our cor- 
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respondent, our proposed initiative for a 
constitutional amendment does not cover 
the retirement matter. It would be un- 
wise to divide the interest at this time. 
The California Teachers’ Association in 
conjunction with the State Board of Ed- 
ucation should move aggressively in 
bringing to a stable foundation the whole 
retirement situation, so soon as the find- 
ings of the special investigator are made 
known. We have no doubt that the 
basis of the fund can be so increased that 
no question will arise in the future. 


As Ps A. 


lils survey as a basis of campaign- 
a ing for better schools has, in a 
few States, at least, reached the country 
districts and the agricultural sections. 
There has been, at times, and in places, 
an effort to improve 

OUR RURAL school conditions in the 
SCHOOLS absence of a _ reliable 
inventory of existing 
conditions, as satisfactory, tolerable, bad 
or intolerable. So there have been sur- 
veys of city and county organizations, or 
individual institutions, or even State sys 
tems, with no accompanying or subse 
quent effort to realize the recommenda- 
tions. In one or another of these classes 
there have been more than a hundred 
comprehensive or ‘partial school and edu- 
cational inquiries. Surveys of a system’s 
finances have been made the basis of in- 
telligent appeals for more or better build- 
ings, for occupational instruction, for in- 
creased equipments or teachers’ salaries. 
In recent years, only, have these appeals 
been state-wide, or even county; and, for 
the most part they and the accompanying 
survey, have been mainly confined to the 
cities. There is little room for doubt that 
in some of these, several maybe, real 
improvement has followed upon the pre- 
vious investigation,—impersonal, thor- 
oughgoing, with a sincere desire to know 
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the facts and profit by the know} 
No good, to any of us, could com 
invidious comparison of cities that haye 
gained by their examination of conditions 
and those that have played the duck 
the falling water. Because of closed 
minds of reactionaries, it may happen 
that their after-state was worse than the 
former. A survey is worth while only t 
the degree that its information honestly 
gathered, intelligently interpreted, and 
courageously received by those responsi 
ble for the administration of the schools 
is used with the single purpose to im- 
prove the education. Both the investiga- 
tion and the application of its teachings 
may be perfunctorily done and add honor 
neither to the surveyors nor to the schoo! 
officials, and influence the teaching not 
a whit. 


LL of which is only to say that this 
A new transfer of interest from city 
schools, or systems at large, to the rural 
school, and the rural neighborhood that 
now promises so much may equally come 
to naught. Though the need be recog 
nized or discovered, it is less easy to get 
financial support in country and village 
districts, where the majority of the c! 
dren are, than in the city where the most 
money is; less easily is maintained the 
long term in the former, where yout! 
and children have little idle time, than 
in the latter where time for both, up to 
16, is practically all unoccupied, except 
for the school and free play. This is in 
no sense critical of the purposes, or 
doubtful of the means used, or even ques 
tioning of the qualifications of those in 
charge of the surveys; but only a cau 
tion lest in the zeal to improve our Amer- 
ican rural school we stop short of the 
fruition of even the wisest efforts. Ther 
will be needed positive, aggressive, per 
sistent, open-minded work, co-operation 
of all to accomplish for these neigh!or 
hoods and their schools, not what ‘'¢ 
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have, but what the rural commun- 
e calls for to raise that community 
its best estate. It is a hopeful sign 
| to come to a much neglected part 
system, and it behooves all who 
he vision and influence to hold up 
nds of those who are in authority. 
ity, too, needs the country’s pros- 
and we are all interested. 


\ THE December, 1919, issue of the 
| rra Educational News there was a 
terization of the campaigning for 
schools in South Dakota, by Edi- 
amberlain. This was executed un- 
the initiative of the United States 
iu of Education, and the stimulating 
nee of that prince of school reform- 
‘rofessor Perry G. Holden, Director 
extension division of the Interna- 
Harvester Company. Nearly 100 
ns shared actively in the movement. 
is a whirlwind drive for better 
ls, better neighborhood conditions, 
munity centers, improved — school 
hitecture, consolidated districts, better 
epared teachers, longer terms, better 
equipments, and an aroused public sen- 
nt favorable to a high grade, distinct- 
ral education. Several other States 
had a like experience. Utah has 
tly put on a most successful cam- 
ign, discussed in this issue. California 
hundreds of schools whose patrons, 
rs and pupils need such stimulus. 


N \V comes Indiana seeking in its 
own way to accomplish similar re- 

This is a state-wide movement 
ucted by the state superintendent of 

instruction, his deputies and com- 
oners, with the assistance of public- 
ed men and women, teachers and 
laymen, State and county officials, ete. 
‘he slogan adopted is “Give the country 
boy and girl a square deal.” Meetings 
have been held in each of the 13 con- 
ional districts, the several counties 


carrying on the work and reaching, each 
by a series of meetings, the several lo- 
calities. The appeal seems to have met 
with a hearty response. The principal 
community needs are being summarized 
in every district in the State—consolida 
tion of schools, expert sanitation, better 
trained and adequately paid teachers, 
suiting the schooling to the needs of the 
rural life and encouraging youth to adopt 
and train for the rural interests. Every- 
where, by chart and demonstration, the 
superintendent is driving home the mean- 
ing of such statements as the following: 
“That the per capita cost of the country 
child is $18.00; of the city child, about 
three times as much. There are about 
eight millions of children in the city 
schools of the United States, and thirteen 
millions in the country schools.” He 
adds, “The rank injustice to the country 
child is very clear.” One-fourth of the 
counties have already held their local 
meetings, and there is being planned a 
state-wide conference on rural education 
at Indiana University, July 12-19. 
R. G. B. 


The petitions for signature as basis for the 
proposed constitutional amendment will likely 
be in the hands of teachers and others ready 
for circulation before this item reaches the 
press. It will be understood that certain legal 
requirements are necessary. The Attorney- 
General is now reviewing the amendment and 
preparing a brief, or statement to accompany 
the same. It is needless for us to speak fur- 
ther of the necessity for quick action in secur 
ing signatures when once the petitions are in 
hand. 


The N. E. A. at Salt Lake City, July 4th-10th. 
Already several have planned to join a special 
party, leaving San Francisco July 2. If a suf- 
ficient number desire to go at this time, a 
special car or train may be secured. The rate 
is a one and one-third fare for the round trip 
on the certificate plan. For information, write 
this office, or Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
of Oakland, our State Director for California. 
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ace. Accepting this statement as 

fundamental, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, through the De- 
partment of the Interior, called a National con- 
ference at Washington May 19, 20, 21. The 
conference was participated in by prominent 
State, County and City Superintendents of 
Schools; representatives of higher institutions 
of learning; Normal School and teacher-train- 
ing officials; members of the daily and weekly 
press of the country and of general and educa- 
tional magazines; School Board members and 
School Trustees; officers of State and other 
educational associations; business men and 
local and Government officials. The Governors 
of the various States were asked to be present 
and to name representative delegates. Invi- 
tation to participate was extended Chambers of 


Cor. school situation is a national men- 


Commerce, Rotary and other clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Federations 


and other organizations. Several hundred peo- 
ple responded to the call. Every State was rep- 
resented. The cumulative effect of the confer- 
ence is expected to be far-reaching. It is 
advised by the Commissioner that similar con- 
ferences be called in the States. In this way, 
public sentiment, already thoroughly aroused 
in many places, will spread rapidly. 


THE MENACE ANALYZED: 

At a preliminary conference on May 18, a 
group of State and other officials met the Com- 
missioner to lay plans for the general and 
section meetings that were to follow. Dr. Clax- 
ton offered in the opening address the back- 
ground for the conferences and outlined the 
conditions now prevalent and the call for de- 
cisive action. Attention was directed to the 
tremendous responsibility now resting upon the 
United States as a result of the World War. 
Millions of men throughout the world have 
been lost as the direct or indirect result of the 
war; other millions of men and women have 
been incapacitated; sources of production have 
been removed; industrial and commercial 
channels have been clogged; manufacturing 
enterprises have been ruined. Of all the coun- 
tries of the world, we must look to America 
alone to stablilize and to steady, to hold firm 
and to rebuild. Social life must be directed; 
the intellectual and moral atmosphere must be 
kept clean; illiteracy must be wiped out; the 
desire for social service must spread; the true 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


By ARTHUR H, CHAMBERLAIN 


spirit of America must be made to permeate 
every community and every home. Only 
through universal education can these results 
be secured. 


OUTLINING THE PROGRAM: 

This preliminary conference in whi We 
were privileged to participate lasted throug 
the day. The most serious problems con!ront 
ing the various States, the conditions there 
pertaining, and plans now on foot, were brought 
before the conference by the State delecates 
Plans were laid for a series of generul ses 
sions and section meetings, including the ap. 
pointment of a committee from each section 
meeting to submit to a clearing house com. 
mittee, the findings of these special conferences 
This would result in a final pronouncement or 
declaration of principles. The topics consid 
ered at the general sessions included The 
Shortage of Teachers, Adjusting the Schools 
to New Conditions, The Relation of Education 
to Material Wealth and National Defense, The 
New Interest in Education in Some 
Countries, Education for Citizenship and Cul 
ture. There were five sections each holding 
a number of meetings: I—State Departments 
of Education, where special emphasis was 
given to discussing the training of teachers for 
rural schools; Il—Education in Urban Com- 
munities, where was taken up the training of 
teachers for city schools; II—The Prepara 
tion of Teachers; I1V—Other Forms of Higher 
Education; V—The Press. Other special meet- 
ings emphasized The Appeal to the People; 
Health Education; Educational Extension, 
Americanization, literacy, and Salaries and 
Revenue. 


( ither 


THE MAIN ISSUES: 

It is of course too much to expect tha! in a 
three-day session, with a day of prelim nary 
conferences, there should be no overlapping. 
Speakers frequently developed their themes by 
covering ground already thoroughly cult d 
by previous speakers. Moreover, ther as 
much generalization and emphasis upon b- 
lems that have been under discussion in \ri- 
ous States for months past. It was clear (hat 
speakers too often had not analyzed, as ‘ie 
fundamental cause of the weaknesses in te’! 
ing and in schools, the inadequate financin® of 
education. The conferences, however, as open 
forums, or experience meetings, were help!u! 
in the extreme. Only through actual partic\)2 
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ind in perspective can there be full appre- 
on of the value of this first Citizens’ Con- 
ee, in Many regards the most significant 
itional meeting ever held in this country. 
we see it, the central theme of this edu- 
nal mosaic or symposium may properly be 
Adequate Financing of Public Educa- 
From a careful following of all the ses- 
s and sections, and from participation in 
ral, we submit, in summary form only, as 
outstanding topics of the general theme, 
hich all the discussions could be reduced, 
following six: Teacher Shortage; Salaries 
Living Costs; Standards and Training; 
Aid; Publicity; Organization. 
TEACHER SHORTAGE: 


he shortage of teachers is not a new thing. 
have never had an adequate supply of 
ned teachers. The conditions have been 
ving worse for years. 350,000 teachers the 
try over (approximately one-half) possess 
than the standard high school training. 
iy the normal schools have only 62 per 
of their registration of two years ago. 
calling of teachers into other lines of 
ce during and following the war, with the 
ndant attractive salaries, has served to ag- 
vate the situation. The coming year will 
us lacking 110,000 elementary teachers. 
teacher training institutions will supply 
00, leaving 80,000 for certification who have 
only a high school training or less. Of 


1000 high school teachers, one-third will not 


rm next year. The colleges will contribute 


pproximately 9,000. We need, according to 


ident Felmley, 70,000 or one-ninth of our 
hers each year. To this number we must 


d each year 6,000 to take care of the natural 


th. 

roll call of States showed that with two or 
exceptions only, conditions were the same 
ountry over. Kansas reports an adequate 


ply of teachers. Massachusetts has gained 


more teacher than she has lost, with a 


lary increase of 100 per cent. In most States 


necessary to resort to all kinds of expedi- 
to retain teachers and to attract others. 
ew Jersey, high school students are taken 


the Normal Schools to learn at first hand 


ie attractions of the profession. In a num- 
of States the Normal Schools have been 
fied by renaming them Teachers’ Colleges. 
ome instances a degree (B. Ed. or B. S. in 
is granted. Some authorities characterize 
as subterfuge. What is needed primarily 
ittract teachers to training institutions is 


increased salary. In Iowa, teachers are disin 

clined to contract for next year. In Kentucky 
the average salary of $75 per month finds the 
County Superintendent with a $50 salary and 
the privilege of meeting his own traveling ex 

penses. In Maryland the “cost plus” system 
took 70 per cent. of the teachers to war ac 

tivity work. Hardly a State but has devel./ 
oped plans looking toward increased aid for\ 
schools and higher pay for teachers. The 

California plan of going direct to the people 
with an initiative proposal for a constitutional’ 
amendment was thought to be most fundamen 

tal. As the meetings progressed, repeated state 

ments of the importance of the teacher and the 
necessity for salary increase found less en 

thusiastic response. The needs of the schools 

rather than inadequate pay for teachers, will 
reach the public. Again and again the confe1 

ence returned to our statement made early in 
the session, that education is a matter of 
State concern. The Schools belong to the peo 

ple. It is time to go openly and directly to the 
people for an adequate financing of schools 

Salary increase, from its minimum demands 

should be safeguarded. The proposed $1440 or 
$1500 minimum of California was, all in all. 
the highest amount suggested in any State 
Only as teachers are paid can we hope to se 
cure men and women to carry on the profes 
sion. These statements are made to indicate 
the close connection between teachers’ salaries 
and shortage. Beecher was right: “You can’t 
legislate religion into a starving man.” 


SALARIES AND LIVING COSTS: 

In many particulars the increased costs ot 
living have been greater for teachers than fo! 
many other groups of people. It is safe to 
place this increase during the past two years at 
130 per cent. The $750,000,000 now paid in 
salaries must be doubled. Secretary Houston 
of the Treasury Department is authority fo 
the statement that there will be no noticeable 
receding in prices for some time to come. In 
New York State, the 25 to 27 millions paid an 
nually in teachers’ salaries is a 50 per cent. to 
100 per cent. increase over that paid three o: 
four years ago. Greater increases are now 
planned. The Southern States generally have 
come rapidly to the front. During the war 
there was tremendous increase in the value of 
production there, and agriculture became mors 
varied. Throughout Mississippi, Superintend 
ents of smaller towns have been advanced to 
$3600 and County High School Principals to 
$5000 and $6000, and in some instances house 
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furnished. Supervisors in Massachusetts are 
receiving $2200 to $2500 and travel expenses. 
Commissioner Finegan pointed out that Penn- 
sylvania was the first State to establish both 
a minimum standard for teachers and a mini- 
mum salary with increments from time to time 
based upon meeting the professional require- 


‘ments and growth in service. 


Noticeable throughout the conferences was 
the distinct note of optimism. There was an 
aggressive tone, heretofore lacking in such 


meetings. From South Carolina came the ring- 


ing challenge: “We must get away from 
‘Cheap John’ ideas of education and pay for 
what we want.” The country is amply able to 
pay where returns are adequate. Before the 
war our National debt was approximately six 
billions. Now other nations owe our Govern- 
ment some seven billions, and our people hold 
paper of a like amount payable by citizens of 
other countries. We rejoiced in the statement 
of Dr. Albert Shaw that we “Must meet the 
present menace in the way we met the men- 
ace of war three years ago,—with the means 
adapted to the ends desired. The profession 
of teaching must not decline,” he said. “We 
must meet the situation, not with paliatives or 
extemporizing, but with bold policies.” Gover- 
nor Harding of Ohio stood for advanced sal- 
aries, a 12 months’ payment, and a contract 
for teachers for a 5-year period. Dr. Ayers, 
who knows better than any other man in Amer- 
ica how to compile and use Statistics so as to 
make them meaningful to the average mind, 
displayed some most astounding figures. In 
general, the Western States are advancing over 
the more settled parts of the country, not alone 
in teachers’ salaries, but in all that makes for 
progress in Education,—the number who com- 
plete the common school, number who enter 
and graduate from high school, cost and qual- 
ity of school buildings and equipment, library 
tacilities, grounds, amount spent per year per 
child, training of teachers, teacher participation 
through organization, etc., etc. Montana and 
California head the list. 


As compensations, other than a monthly 
stipend, there were mentioned the teachers’ 
pension or retirement salary and the type of 
education itself, which, once secured by the 
teacher, could not be taken away. We have 
repeatedly pointed out the fallacy of argu- 


ments that ignore salary as fundamental. | 


Teaching may never be as profitable financial- 


ly as business, or certain of the professions. | 


Teaching will never be developed into a per- 
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manent profession until the financial returps 
are such as to attract and retain that type o; 
men and women now heading elsewhere. TT), 
professional side and the financial side are jy 
separably tied together. “Teachers,” said pr 
Spaulding, “must be adqeuately paid, on the ay 
erage several times as much as at present 
We must demand competent service an they 
pay for it. This means greatly increased ey. 
penditures,—three or four times as much as at 
present (2% billions). We must depend upon 
wealth, not poverty, for finances. The Nation 


must pay.” 

But if we are to do away with teacher short. 
age; if we are to attract high grade men and 
women to the schools; if standards are to in. 
crease, We must now cease to talk salaries, as 
such, and talk, instead, the financing of publi 
education. No longer do we need to stril 
comparison of the wage scale for teachers 
with that of the scrub woman, the hod carrie: 
the plumber, the carpenter, the day laborer 
Such comparison was necessary in the begin 
ning to attract public interest. Teaching must 
as a profession, rest upon those who remain 
in it. The Sierra Educational News stands 
and has stood for a policy, clean-cut and ag 
gressive, that shall call upon the people to sup- 
port their schools. If the Commissioner's esti 
mate be correct, of $20,000 per year as th 
actual money production for each teacher, this 
alone is justification for the payment of sal- 
aries. The talk of a “living wage’ is no 
longer to be tolerated. Teachers should be 
paid for the services they render the com- 
munity. If there are other public servants or 
private employees whose services are of 
greater worth, we are ignorant of the fact 

STANDARDS AND TRAINING: 

The danger to result from lower standards 
already too low, is one phase of our National 
menace. Thousands of well-meaning, bul in 
competent teachers, are now certificated 
Young boys and girls direct from the high 
school, or with barely the completion of grade 
school to their credit, are attempting to tea 
other future citizens as mature or well in 
formed as they. With it all, there is no know! 
edge of teaching on the part of these young 
people. “There should be a large enough ‘p- 
ply of trained teachers to go around,” s°ys 
Commissioner Claxton. He then pauses to ask 
“What per cent of our teachers are proics 
sional?” Graduation from a normal schoo! or 
college does not guarantee us a professional 
teacher. A teacher must “practice as well 4s 


AC 
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prepare.” There must be constant improve- 
ment while in service. It is not too much to 
ask (and in this the conference was in gen- 
eral agreement) that the minimum requirement 
for auy teacher should be two years in a nor- 


mal or teacher-training institution, following 
era tion from a standard high school. In 
the United States we have never approached 
this standard. 

“Our teaching force,” says Dr. Bagley, “is 
immature, transient and untrained through our 
insistence upon realism; we must now indulge 
in idealism.” Our goal must be, “A compe- 
tent teacher for every American child.” Dr. 
Bagley stands for a well-trained, permanent 
teacher for every school room in the land; a 


teacher as well trained in the rural as in the 
city school; a higher salary for rural teachers 
as a differential, to counteract the advantages 


offered in urban communities; (a $200 salary 
for the country above that paid in the town ad- 
vocated by Maine and Maryland). Normal! 
schools should become real teachers’ colleges;| 
the elementary school should be leveled up- 
ward, thus removing the gap between elemen- 
tary and high school. According to President 
Felmley, the average service for a teacher is 


} 


nine years. In those states where the stand- 


ards are highest, the period of teaching is long-!' 


est. New York, New Jersey and California 
lead in teacher-training and standards. 

As one of the chief causes for inadequate 
standards, Commissioner Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts contends that the school is com- 
pelled to carry on too many extraneous in- 
terests. The major objectives in education 
should be defined. Chancellor Elliott of Mon- 
tana expresses this thought thus: “We must 
limit the objectives in education, keep up the 
morale of teacher and school and develop one 
coniplete, co-ordinated plan or system of edu- 
cation.” “We want,” says Commissioner Clax- 
ton, “not broken fragments of education, but 


on 


ne thing; we must emphasize, not institutions, 
but education.” In New Hampshire it is 
thought to emphasize the value of training by 
the award of “R. T.” (Registered Teacher) to 
graduates from two-year normal courses. The 
teachers’ council had its advocates, as a means 
of bringing teacher and supervisor together, of 
strengthening morale and of developing stand- 
ard The placing of the normal school on a 
iew basis under such plans of reorganization 
‘s \o lay a better foundation in knowledge of 
subject-matter and to offer work in harmony 


wit) the new demands was thought essential. 





This means the normal schools must lead the 
way. To secure and retain the highest type 


. : ‘ L 
of teacher, salaries should increase two or 


three times over what we find them in some 
states, notably in California. Above all, there 
should be as little lowering of standards as 
possible. The determination of the authori- 
ties in California and other states to hold to 
high entrance and certification requirements, 
will do much to influence competent young peo- 
ple to enter the profession. 


STATE AID: 

Our contention, made repeatedly, that in our 
country we have state systems of education 
in name only, was borne out again and again 
during the conference. Our people are just 
awakening to the necessity for more state sup- 
port of education. Communities should be per- 
mitted to tax themselves to meet any demands 
they may choose to set. There should be a 
minimum requirement throughout the state and 
funds sufficient to meet this requirement must 
be forthcoming. We must begin to realize 
that it costs to conduct good schools; it is the 
state’s business to conduct them properly, and 
the state should attend to its business. “No 
longer is education free,” says Governor Hard- 
ing. His slogan is, ‘‘All must be educated.” 

Opinion was general that there should be 
revision of our plan of taxation. As one speak- 
er expressed it, “There is a stoppage between 
the teacher and the school.” There should 
in the cities be independent taxing power 
vested in the board of education through di- 
rect appeal of the board to the people. In the 
opinion of Dr. Judd, we can’t carry on our 
school financial program with the present plan 
of taxation. Many cities now exceed their in- 
come. Conditions have been focusing that 
would have brought us sooner or later to a 
crisis, regardless of the war. The need for 
national support was eloquently told by Rep- 
resentative Towner of Iowa, well-Known for his 
connection with the Smith-Towner Bill. Mr. 
Towner showed how the $125,000,000 now ap- 
propriated by Congress annually to various 
fields of education in conjunction with one or 
another department, should be brought under 
one head and correlated in a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. With the budget system 
(soon to be introduced, let us hope) the state 
and National governments could co-operate in 
financing education. At present there is no 
direct relation to National support. Again the 
plan proposed for California, of having the 
wealthy localities bear their just share of th: 


> > 


: 
: 
i 
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support of schools in less fortunate districts, 
and of going to the people for state and coun- 
ty aid, is conceded to be timely and far-reach- 
ing. Equality of opportunity there must be, 
and proper economy must be practiced in 
education as elsewhere. While speaking in 
favor of the budget system, one delegate, a 
business man, struck a responsive chord in 


saying: “We are not in the money-saving 
business, but in the money-spending business.” 
PUBLICITY: 


During the days of the conference we repeat- 
edly put to educational delegates, board mem- 
bers, business men, state and national officials 
the question: What results may we expect 
from this conference? Almost invariably came 
the reply in one form or another: It depends 
upon the publicity given by the press section 
and the publicity that follows throughout the 
states. Education must be ‘“‘sold” to the peo- 
ple. Before this can successfully be done, 
teachers must “sell” the school to themselves. 
“A salesman,” says Governor Harding, “adver- 
tises his goods; we must advertise the public 
school in America if we expect to sell it.” 
There has been for years a studied campaign 
of publicity for every business, profession, 
trade or calling in America, save that of teach- 
ing. The press conferences were participated 
in by publicity and advertising experts, repre- 
sentatives of the popular and educational mag- 
azines, and the public press. Important inter- 
change of ideas came from those who, during 
or following the war, had been engaged in 
campaigns and drives. As we have pointed out 
more than once, there should be educational 
columns carried in the daily and weekly news- 
papers. Every school system should have a 
“self-starting’”’ group and every school its cor- 
respondent. Teachers should make it their 
business to place in the hands of local editors, 
important items or articles appearing in their 
educational journals. 

Said Editor Alson Secor, of Successful Farm- 
ing, “‘We are where we are owing to lack of 
publicity.” In our present emergency every 
effort must be made to carry over to the public 
the need for trained teachers, for increased 
salaries for teachers, for more money to finance 
the schools. Posters may be made by high 
school students; essays may be written; local 
and state conferences may be held. Every 
editor may be reached by some one in the com- 
munity. The Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Salvation Army, and other 
organizations, have learned the lesson of pub- 


licity. Nor do they hesitate to pay { 
The Inter-Church World Movement spent 
and a half millions for publicity to raise $217 
000,000. Representatives of associations, clu)s 
and organizations were present and pledged 
support, among these Mrs. Frederic Schoff 0; 
Philadelphia, president of the National Feder, 
tion of Women’s Clubs. For lack of publicity 
or owing to wrong publicity, the public has q 
distorted view of education. “We are,” said 
Dr. Spaulding, ‘on the defensive... We are on 
the wrong track, facing in the wrong direction 
Wrong pictures are being painted. The pub 
lic looks with compassion on the teacher and 
on one who wishes to enter the profession 
We should play up the needs and rights of 
the children instead of pitying the teacher and 
looking upon her with compassion.” We need 
a campaign of publicity to dignify and glorify 
Two committees were appointed, one on Or 
ganization of Effort and one on Co-operation 
The latter will work in conjunction with the 
United States Bureau of Education in perfect 
ing plans for sending to each state department 
state teachers’ association, educational maga 
zines, and press generally, material that can 
be used locally. Care must be exercised that 
only up-to-date matter be used. Each locality 
has its own particular problems and judgment 
must be exercised to select that which wil 
make its appeal. Above all, if a word of warn 
ing be permitted here, do not overburden the 
editor or publisher with long or exhaustive ar- 
ticles. As we phrased it in the conference, 
neither editor nor public is interested so much 
in splendid essays on education, as in brief, 
snappy paragraphs, setting forth conditions as 
they are and as they ought to be. 
ORGANIZATION: 


The significance of the value of organization 
is slowly but surely finding way in many of the 
Eastern states. Again and again during the 
conferences did speakers show lack of knowl 
edge of what could be or had been accom- 
plished by teachers themselves through their 
own associations. One speaker voiced tlie 
erroneous opinion, quite generally held by 
many teachers even, when he said that before 
teachers could be welded into a cohesive or 
ganization, so as to be effective in campaisn 
work, it was first necessary to secure the sup- 
port of the politicians. It needed only to be 


pointed out that politicians are human; that 
teachers have for some years in certain states 
been, through their organizations, leading for 
desirable progress, and that they have the su 
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of the politicians. We pointed out that 
reanization is at the very base of publicity, 
nd that to make any national, state or local 
paign a success, teachers should come to- 

er in a united effort. At this time espe- 
petty matters and trivial differences 

id be thrown in the discard. All should 

on the big, fundamental issues. Upon the 
proper conduct and financing of the schools 
ind the adequate preparation and improvement 
achers, it should be possible for all to 
izgree—teachers in rural, town, and _ city 
ols, high school and college teachers, prin- 

ls and superintendents. We in California 
ave no cause for complacency. Much remains 
us to accomplish. It was generally con- 
eded, however, that California points the way 
in results accomplished and in plans now under 


Way. 


OTHER IMPORTANT ISSUES: 


e reorganization of education received ag- 
zressive advocacy at the hands of Dr. Spauld- 
ng. He and other speakers showed that the 
schools must be adjusted to meet new condi- 
tions. Dr. Spaulding proposed an offensive 
program, substituting for the teaching of read- 
ing and writing, the teaching of all children 
to read and write. In the secondary school 
period we must set up objectives in civic 
ind occupational economic intelligence. He 
favored a universal compulsory year between 
1S and 20, and for every foreign-born youth of 
rom 18 to 25. Dr. Judd held that the greater 
lemands in education called for co-ordination of 

e elements of the school system, making a 
perfect working educational machine, and 
inating the waste inside the school. To 
temporize and to patch up is a fundamental 
error. The chief waste occurs in the 7th and 
‘th grades, where there is too much duplica- 
on for economic efficiency. 


Commissioner Finegan advocated a reversal 
the present policy of sending the most im- 
‘ture and less qualified teachers to the rural 
listricts, by supplying to these districts the 
best qualified and highest paid teachers in the 
country. There should grow up institutions 
whose sole function is to train teachers for 
rural sehools. Normal schools should be con- 
ed with great consolidated schools. The 
rience of Iowa was cited, where 400 con- 
solidated schools have been organized in six 
years. One is now being organized every day. 
masterful address was delivered by Sir 
kland Geddes, the new British Ambassador 


to the United States. In speaking of the new 
educational interests in Great Britain, Ambas- 
sador Geddes said that any adequate system 
would develop in students at school courage, 
humor, cheerfulness, sympathy and a little hu- 
mility. The outstanding element in any satis- 
factory system of education is “color.” “It 
behooves us,” said the speaker, “to know the 
color of education in every other nation. By 
so doing we can predict ten years hence what 
the nation will be.” 

Other distinguihsed speakers included Hon- 
orable Simeon D. Fess, Representative from 
Ohio; Commissioner Finley, of New York 
State; Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Major General Haan, Director War Plans 
Division of the Army. Acting as chairmen of 
various meetings were Governor Harding, Gov- 
ernor Milliken of Maine, State Superintendent 
Shawkey of West Virginia, Superintendent 
Cammack of Kansas City, L. D. Coffman, pres- 
ident-elect University of Minnesota; Superin- 
tendent Cary of Wisconsin, Wilner Colvin, At- 
lanta. 

Suggestions offered at the conference as 
means of recruiting teachers and in framing 
the “Appeal to the People,” included: In- 
creased salaries; raising qualifications of 
teachers and grading salaries; better living 
conditions; more men teachers; employment 
twelve months in the year; state certificates 
based on training and experience; pensions; 
security of tenure; equalized support; enforce- 
ment of compulsory education law; subsidy for 
normal school teachers; teacher training pub- 
licity; training of teachers in service; democ- 
racy in educational administration. 

Attending the conference from California 
were President E. P. Clarke of the State Board 
of Education; E. B. Couch, president High 
School Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Charles H. Toll, representing the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education; W. Mortimer 
Crocker, representing World Trade Clubs of 
San Francisco. 

Commissioner Claxton and the United States 
Bureau of Education are to be congratulated 
upon the results of this first National Citizens’ 
Conference on Education. 


Report of the Citizens’ Conference on Crisis 
in Edueation, held at Washington, appears in 


this issue. Additional information is available 


but space limitation prevents further detail this 
month. Readers will find this report in May 29 
issue of the Bulletin of the Publicity Center, 
Cc. T. A., Southern Section, under direction of 
Mr. C. A. Wheeler. 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Committee Reports 


TEACHER EFFICIENCY AND MEASURE. 
MENT OF TEACHER ABILITY 


HE measurement of teacher efficiency is 
not a new proposal. It has always ex- 


isted as a supervisory responsibility. 
Every supervisor who has aimed to have his 
decisions fair, consistent and reliable, has 
based his judgment upon some schedule of 
qualities of teaching merit. Clearly or vague- 
ly, but somewhere in his mind, he has kept 
a list of the factors which in his opinion con- 
stitute efficiency in teaching. Teacher meas- 
urement scales are only attempts to assemble 
these various personal criteria and condense 
them into objective schedules by means of 
which supervisors may make their estimates 
more accurate and more consistent with those 
of other judges. Such seales do not substitute 
a mechanical device for personal judgment, as 
ignorant critics sometimes inferred when sci- 
entific measurement methods were first pro- 
posed. A glance at any such scale shows that 
personal judgments are called for on every 
point. Boyce said several years ago, “The 
necessary thing is to eliminate mere personal 
opinion, to make sure that all the elements of 
teaching efficiency are given proper consid- 
eration and weight in the formation of the 
final judgment, and that every judgment be 
based on a sure foundation of facts and sound 
educational principles.” Neither does the 
score card method claim to be a method of 
exact measurement. We can have no exact 
measure. But it approaches accuracy much 
more nearly than other methods of marking 
teachers. 

There is no denying the fact that present 
candidates for teaching positions are being 
found more and more unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, here is the experience of one California 
school district in choosing teachers. Candi- 
dates (as is the custom in this district), were 
examined in four ways: 

1. Health. 

2. Written examination on some topic of 
general information. 

3. Oral examination on appearance, man- 
ner, ability to interpret and answer questions, 
and use of English. 

4. References. 

Names are not used on papers, but num- 
bers, and an oral examination grade is ob- 
tained by averaging marks of several exam- 





iners. An eligibility list of teachers is mad 


up on the basis of final ranks which are 4 
combination of the last three points. his 
method, you will agree, is decidedly a start in 
the right direction and a great improvemen: 


over the old “influential friend” and “genera 


impression” custom. But even this method o; 


selecting teachers resulted in selecting son 


who themselves had very low ability in schoo! 


subject matter, and in discarding certain othe 


Y 


teachers who had very high ability in thes 


subjects. This was clearly proved when thre 
Standard Educational tests, intended for schoo 
children, were given these candidates: 


(1) The Stone Arithmetic Test (15 min 


} 


showed that some individuals standing high on 


the eligible list fell very low in simple ari! 


metic reasoning and figuring. Over 20 per cen! 


fell below 8th grade median. 
(2) Kansas Silent Reading Test (5 min 


showed the district was securing some teach 


ers whose ability in reading comprehen 
was extremely low and who were not we! 
equipped mentally nor educationally to teac! 


reading in the grades. Twenty-five per cen! 


fell below 8th grade median. 

(3) The Trabue Language Scale (7 min 
showed that some who stood high in superi 
tendent’s estimates were apparently unable t 


construct a good English sentence. This })a! 
ticular test shows a high index of correlatio: 
with the Binet General Intelligent Test. Six 


teen per cent fell below A6 median. 
This record was somewhat lowered throug 


the fact that it was given on the same morn 


ing as the General Written Test and applicant 
were, naturally, tired. 


A still more recent test of teacher candi 


dates showed that 75 per cent of teachers ! 
below a score of 67 per cent in a Silent Rea: 
ing test used in the 7th grade. Of 303 cand 
dates only six made a grade of 80 per cent | 
more. 

When we have a teacher in charge of pu} 
who are beyond her in simple school skills, 
have indeed reached a professional emergen 

This data proves that the quality of tea 
ers we are taking on to replace those n 
leaving in such large numbers is inferior 
ordinary school fundamentals. We teache! 


j 


‘ 


W 


f. 


must protect ourselves against such prof: 


sional retrogression. 
Supervisors who feel the awful responsi! 
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f teacher choice, retention, promotion, dis- 
al, and particularly of teacher improve- 

t, find measurement scales a great help 
satisfaction. Even an expert supervisor 
have his judgment improved, while the 
‘ supervisor will be helped far more. The 
r one is the only objector. 


t it is in self-measurement that these 
es are of greatest use. Even the poorest 
» (and the best are still crude and clumsy) 
ed for self-measurement must improve the 
hing. Being an instrument which meas- 
both excellencies and lacks, it gives cour- 
for attacking the latter. It sets up self- 
rovement in a definite direction as a goal. 
much easier it is for all concerned if 
teacher discovers her own need without 
‘ing for a supervisor to point it out. And 
ugh it all the children get the benefit of 
every effort. No scale should be used unless 
t first put into the hands of the teachers. 
such things must displace secret markings 
nd snap judgments based upon general im- 
pressions. Any custom which permits one or 
two individuals to make such vital decisions 
iust join the procession of other autocratic 
titutions. Teachers everywhere are asking 
. voice in the shaping of educational policies. 
Mor the greater part, this is because they sin- 
ely believe the cause of education will be 
vanced thereby. It is the spirit of the times 
nd the causes of it are as deeply rooted in 
ise citizens who are teachers as in other 
ens. “verywhere one hears this ques- 
“Is the public school the only institution 
which does not benefit by democratic prac- 
es?” This is being honestly asked by think- 
people who are sticking by the profession 
ome sacrifice. The greatest encouragement 
ld be offered to teachers now by some plan 
r the recognition of real efficiency in a regu- 
businesslike way which does not depend 
iccident, on personal acquaintance, nor on 
pushing one’s self forward. The teacher scale, 
properly tested, substitutes the judgments 
many for the judgment of one or two indi- 
viduals. Its proper use will ease the present 
ition between teachers and supervisors by 
liminating one of the chief causes for com- 
plaint. A really good scale, one which is the 
'ramework of a large educational ideal, will 
Xe an inspiration to any school and will react 
n all its activities. 


“7 


‘o study existing teacher measurement 
les one must look to eastern cities,—the 
tipt score card is over five years old. Cali- 





fornia is not up to date educationally. One of 
your samples was made by Dr. Shields in Los 
Angeies, but was not used. Might we not 
draw up here in California some scale which 
would be an improvement over the ones now 
offered, if we but chose to use our resources? 
Many of these scales and score cards are so 
detailed and voluminous that they are clumsy. 
Overlapping of qualities through the use of 
terms which are general in their meaning 
often make the totals unfair. Another great 
source of error is in giving equal weight to 
qualities whose actual importance vary great- 
ly, such as clerical promptness and moral 
character. One lack that is common to most 
of the scales and score cards is that they pro- 
vide no means for varying the weight of qual- 
ities according to the needs of the position to 
be filled. For example, “Command of English” 
is more vital to a kindergarten teacher in a 
foreign community than it is to a high school 
music teacher. Perhaps the most important 
fact to note is that no measurement plan for 
teachers in service is fair unless it provides, 
first, for the record of the actual educational 
progress of her pupils in the most essential 
subjects; and second, for additional credit on 
factors in the situation which handicap this 
progress. The last section of the Ohio Scale 
as revised illustrates this latter point well. 
But none of the scales I could find give op- 
portunity for the recording of the actual edu- 
cational gain which pupils have made! These 
are a few of the many cirticisms you will find. 


If we could draft a scale which would repre- 
sent the combined judgments of our State edu- 
cational experts, our experienced supervisors, 
and our regular teaching staff, we should have 
a better instrument to offer those of our cities 
and counties who feel the need of some better 
method for (1) choosing new teachers; (2) 
improving teachers in the service; and (3) 
promotions and dismissals. But such a scale 
should be thoroughly experimented with and 
tested to satisfaction before being used as any 
basis for official rating or (if ever) of salary 
schedule. Attempts to improve methods of 
rating by estimating the work will scarcely 
succeed unless teachers themselves are con- 
vinced the method is worth while and that it 
is not to be used as a means of injuring them 
professionally. 


While such proposed teacher measurement 
plans should be only voluntary on the part of 
all concerned, our present State teacher emer- 
gency is a most fitting time to begin a move- 
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ment in this direction. This emergency is a 
complication of at least four problems: teacher 
salary, teacher shortage, teacher representa- 
tion, and teacher ability; and whatever affects 
one of these problems will react upon the 


other three. Since it is the angle of teacher 


ability which directly touches the children of 
the State, this Council might well at the pres- 
emt time offer such concrete encouragement 
of efficiency. In fact, increases in salary, 
teacher representation, etc., are necessary only 
because children must have better education 
instead of a poorer education such as now 
endanger the State. 

All these facts point to the following prop- 
osition: Teachers are not trained in Normal 
Schools. The effect of the Normal School is 
merely to head them in the right direction. 
Inevitably the real training which a teacher 
receives occurs after she begins teaching and 
during the course of her training experience. 
The Committee on Teacher Training, there- 
fore, has a vital interest in the work of this 
Committee on Rating of Teachers. Indeed, it 
is a question whether the two committees 
should not be combined. 

Therefore, we recommend as follows: 

(1) That the committee be continued. 

(2) That the Council instruct this committee 
as follows: 

(a) To ask the aid of Research Departments 
in State universities, school districts having 
research departments, and of the State’s teach- 
ers through the Sierra Educational News, in 
drafting some _ experimental 
scales; 

(b) To consult with State officers; 

(c) To compare and combine these scales 
and suggestions and bring them before this 
Council for approval; and 

(d) To work with the aim in view of combin- 
ing findings with those of the Committee on 
Teacher Training. 

H. B. WILSON, Chairman, 
S. P. ROBBINS, 
C. A. WHEELER, 
WINIFRED N. WEAR and 
ADELE MOSSEMAN, 

Who prepared and presented the report. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Your Committee on Teacher Training rec- 
ognizes two main branches of work for it to 
pursue, viz., the development of the School 
of Education of the University of California, 
and the development of the Normal Schools of 
the State. 


measurement 
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With regard to the first of these consider, 
tions, immediately upon its appointment, yoy 
committee arranged an interview with [; 
David P. Barrows, President of the Universi; 
of California. This interview was held 
Ist, the committee being represented by) 
chairman and two members. The comn 
had prepared a statement which was 
sented to President Barrows and which 
accorded a very favorable hearing. The stat 
ment so submitted follows: 

To the President of the University of Cali 
nia, Berkeley, California. 
Dear Sir: 

The California Teachers’ Association, hayi) 
a membership of some 13,000 public schoo! 
teachers of the State, is firmly convinced that 
if a high degree of teaching efficiency is to ly 
attained in the schools of the State, high and 
low, a further development of the Schoo! 
Education at the University of California 
absolutely essential. 

This belief was reflected in the action of | 
California Council of Education, the central 
ecutive board of the association, at Los A) 
geles last December, when it authorized the 
appointment of a Committee on Teacher Tra 
ing. Such action was had in accordance wit 
the recommendation of President Cox in his 
annual report, in which he advised: 

That there be appointed a committee on tea 
er training and that the chairman of this co: 
mittee, with the president and secretary of this 
association, be specially authorized to conf: 
with the University authorities in referenc: 

a proper development of the School of Ed 
tion which will meet the needs of the Pa 
Coast Section. 

The committee has been apopinted with 
following membership: Messrs. A. J. Cloud 
(chairman), Wm. H. Snyder, H. B. Wilson, E 
W. Lindsay, E. Morris Cox and A. H. Chamber 
lain. 

Toward securing one of the chief objectives 
outlined by President Cox, viz., that of teac! 
training under the direction of the Univer 
of California, the committee respectfully to 
ders its services to the University in a spin! 
of heartiest good will. 

In a preliminary way, and as a basis of dis 
cussion, the committe would submit the ! 
lowing statement of its conception of tl 
sphere of influence, the function, the organi 
tion, and the physical appointment or equ 
ment of a School of Education at the Uni’ 
sity. 

First, as to sphere of influence, the comm 
tee believes that California is the logical cr: 


¥ 








or the radiation of far-spread influence in 
r professional training among the Pacific 
ssates, the Rocky Mountains, and the South- 
we rn States, Hawaii, the Philippines, China 
Japan. Students in increasingly large 
bers should be drawn from the whole re- 
so described, to fit themselves for teach- 
ind administrative positions in the upper 
ols. aed 
econd, as to function, the committee holds 
the School of Education should be the 
eme agency at work to furnish educational 
rship and to equip educational leaders in 
vast area of its control. Such an aim, 
lofty and necessarily broad and rather 
ie, would call in its realization for great 
lopments in the types of teacher training,| 
in theory and practice, now being afforded 
the University. Some of the phases of 
development may be set forth best under 
heading of “organization.” 
Third, as to organization, the committee 
that the chief need is that of unifying 
elated efforts now being undertaken by va- 
is agencies in the University. The com- 
tee would urge that clearer divisions of 
her training activities be made along such 
ior lines as Theory and Practice of Edu- 
tion (as related to Elementary and Second- 
Education in the general courses of the 
rriculum, the vocational subjects and occu- 
tional direction, and the physical branches of 
truction), Administration and Supervision, 
| Research. 
[he committee holds that while much at- 
ntion should be given as now to training in 
mentary and Secondary Education, of equal 
portance is training in Educational Admin- 
tration and Supervision. This latter phase 
school work has come to be of such far- 
ching consequence in recent years, that the 
nmittee feels justified in laying special 
ess upon the need for more efficient train- 
at that point. 


Likewise, in the opinion of the committee, 
greater opportunity should be allowed for 
cientific educational research. New knowl- 
ge bearing upon the art and science of 
teaching must be accumulated by the discov- 
ry and exploration of hitherto unknown fields, 
d by the broadening and deepening of older 
annels of human thought and experience. As 
operating agencies to be used for this pur- 
pose, the committee would direct attention to 
e advantages of expanded library facilities, 
nd of an increased number of laboratory or 
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practice schools under the immediate man- 
agement of the School of Education. Observa- 
tion and practice teaching in real schools under 
real conditions will be invaluable in such pur- 
suits. 

Fourth, as to physical appointment or equip- 
ment, the committee holds that the first requis- 
ite is an adequate building set apart for the 
exclusive use of the School of Education, suffi- 
ciently financed to allow of a corresponding 
increase in staff and extension of service. The 
building should include a considerable number 
of lecture rooms, offices, laboratories, seminar 
and conference rooms, and a library, and 
should be liberally provided with apparatus 
and other collections of material of value in 
scientific experimentation. 

In the spirit of loyal endeavor to benefit the 
schools of the State through cooperation with 
the authorities of the University, this com- 


mittee would respectfully request that careful 


consideration be given to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations. The committee will be happy 
to confer with the President of the University 
upon these matters at any time within his con- 
venience. Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. CLOUD, Chairman. 


In the light of the statement just read, your 
committee would now make the following 
definite recommendations: 

(1) That the Council of Education petition 
the Board of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia to set aside the money derived from the 
so-called Haviland bequest for the erection of 
a building to be devoted to the exclusive use 
of the School of Education. 

(2) That the Board of Regents be requested 
to make liberal provision for the proper main- 
tenance of the School of Education from the 
income already derived from, or that may be 
derived from bequests and gifts to the Uni- 
versity. 

With regard to the second main branch of 
investigation and report, namely, the Normal 
Schools, your committee would at this time 
confine itself to the financial aspects of the 
problem. It is well known that the salaries 
paid instructions in the Normal Schools of 
California are not only inadequate, but are 
much lower than are paid in Normal Schools in 
many other States of the Union. This condi- 
tion necessarily will result in a lowering of 
teaching efficiency, both in the character of 
instruction in the Normal Schools themselves, 
and in the character of the instruction in the 
elementary schools. 
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committee would recom- 
mend that the Council of Education go on 
record as advocating a substantial increase 
in the salaries paid the teaching staffs of the 
Normal Schools. This recommendation may 
properly be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Finally, the recent action of the State Board 
of Education in refusing to lower the stand- 
ards of professional training heretofore 
adopted, should, in the opinion of this commit- 
tee, meet with the distinct approval of the 
teaching body of the State. 

The committee, therefore, recommends that 
the Council of Education endorse such action 
by the State Board of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. CLOUD, Chairman, 

H. B. WILSON, 

WM. H. SYNDER, 

E. W. LINDSAY, 

E. MORRIS COX, 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


APPOINTMENT, RATING, SALARY AND 
TENURE OF TEACHERS 


Promotion: As yet no local council has held 
a meeting to discuss teacher efficiency. 

Salary: The chairman has been in com- 
munication with the sections in order that 
there might be presented a more or less uni- 
fied plan of campaign for readjustment of sal- 
aries throughout the State. The executive sec- 
retary is, through his office, cooperating to this 
end. The Executive Committee of the South- 
ern section has appointed an “Emergency Com- 
mittee,’ Mr. C. A. Wheeler, chairman, to aid the 
work already partly planned by teachers’ or- 
ganizations, superintendents and _ principals. 
Los Angeles County is now prepared for an ag- 
gressive campaign under these conditions. San 
Bernardino and San Diego Counties are simi- 
larly arranged and other localities in Southern 
California and State are pre- 
paring for aggressive action. It is requested 
that all and organizations keep the 
office of the executive secretary informed as to 
progress in their localities. 

Tenure: In accord with action of the Coun- 
cil taken last December, the chairman of the 
Committee on Tenure addressed letters to 
President Barrows of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents relative to the desirability of applying 
the principle of tenure in the University and 
throughout the schools of the State. Response 
to these letters was courteous and showed the 


Therefore, your 


throughout the 


sections 





attitude of the University to be favorable to 
ward the spirit of tenure. These letters are 
filed as part of this report. 

SARA L, DOLE, Chairma: 
VOCATIONAL AND PART-TIME EDUCATION 

Conference with a number of county super 
intendents of schools, with high school prin 
pals, and with the State Commissioner of Vo 
cational Education and his assistants, has led 
your committee to believe that it is neithe; 
necessary nor desirable to offer a program of 
legislation for the consideration of the Cou 
cil at this time. 

The committee has but two 
mendations to make: 

1. At the last session of the legislature a 
bill was introduced which provided for State 
support to itinerant instructors in farm me 
chanics. The purpose of the bill was to mak: 
it possible for students in the smaller rural] 
high schools of the State to pursue short unit 
courses in farm mechanics under competent 
instruction and with suitable equipment. Thx 
bill was a meritorious one, but conditions d: 
veloped which made its passage at that time 
inadvisable. The committee believes that th: 
bill in question or a similar one should be rr 
vived at the next session of the legislature, and 
an effort made to secure its passage. 

2. There is evidence that the State-wic 
enumeration of school children which was con 
ducted last November did not yield results 
that were either complete or accurate. T! 
administration of the part-time act and of tl: 
compulsory attendance act requires accurat 
information regarding the age, distribution, a: 
identity of minors to the age of eighteen. |! 
requires also that this information be gat! 
ered at fairly frequent intervals. We reco: 
mend that this Council assign to the prop: 
committee the duty of devising a plan for ti 
purpose and that this committee report 
the next meeting of the Council. 

ROBERT J. TEALL, Chairman, 
F. L. THURSTON, 

A. J. CLOUD, 

ALICE ROSE POWER. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR GIRLS 
Problems for Educators to Solve 
Problem 1. A national problem. 
How inspire a “better art of living?” We 
deplore the extravagance and discontent so 


minor recom 


common nowadays, especially among women: 
our inexperienced girls are constantly faced by 
examples of insincere emotionalism, and selfish 
irresponsibility, until it would be hard for the 
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most mature to distinguish the sham from the 
reality of life. 
Work, to be good for something, is the age- 
id panacea for thriftlessness and discontent. 
To be good for something” one must have 
haracter and skill in the doing. Give the girl 
same acid test that has long been applied 
.r brother, “What are you good for in the 
word?” Give her a fair choice of vocations 
uit her occupational needs, as varied as are 
and you have given her the same incentive 
hat you have applied to him to grow out of 
irresponsibility to responsibility, out of vague 
selfish moodiness to purposeful living. 
Problem 2, Also nation-wide. 
’s useless to train girls for skilled occu- 
ons for they are only transients in indus- 
try.’ This is a real condition, and one that 
a serious bearing upon every phase of 
woman’s industrial life. It it an interesting 
fact, however, that for one reason or another, 
women have lost their hold upon nearly all of 
better paid positions of the home-making 
upations. And yet, skill in most of these 
upations is transferable to some phase of 
home-maker’s work, and, vice versa, home- 
making would to a large degree enable her 
re-enter industry at need. 


Problem 3. Pre-eminently important in Cali- 
fornia, an agricultural and commercial State. 
There is a gap between the vocational op- 
tunities for girls with considerable means, 
i the opportunities for girls who must in- 
‘ably fall into one of the unskilled occu- 
tions. In this gap are many ambitious, in- 
igent girls, who have a vision of useful 

; ng, but who are condemned by tradition 
two or three means of earning a livelihood, 
, teaching, clerical work, or possibly nurs- 
It is for this class, particularly, that we 
d to open paths to new occupations. For 
xample, commercial art is especially adapted 
this type, but hitherto the market for de- 
sners has been limited in California. The 
‘t that the number of private schools for this 
rk is increasing shows that a market might 
developed. 

Problem 4. How meet the needs of California 
in demand for labor for rapidly growing in- 
dustries, like that of clothing manufacturers? 
What can our young people do to help solve 

problem of seasonal work? 
There are many girls who would be relieved 
rom the temptations and discouragement in- 
lent to poorly paid clerical work if they were 
ling to become power machine operators; 
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but tradition binds these unoffending victims 
to a treadmill of ill-fitted work. 

False pride and poor organization have pre- 
vented us from using to any extent a tremen- 
dous volume of youth power to help solve one 
of our most difficult labor problems, that of 
seasonal workers. What are educators doing 
in the way of propaganda to render a twofold 
service to the State, to overcome tradition, 
and to educate to a better industrial service? 

The effort to solve any of the above prob 
lems must be State-wide; we must obtain help 
from the State offices whence we have received 
it before. Inasmuch as they are girls’ prob- 
lems they demand the services of women who 
have experience in the industrial world, and 
are also thoroughly educators. They are prob- 
lems of city and county alike, and therefore 
demand the attention of county and city super 
intendens of schools. 

They are the answers to demands that em 
ployers are making today, and their administra 
tion should therefore be through joint commit 
tees of employers and of school people. 

SARA L. DOLE, Chairman, 

GRACE C. STANLEY, 

F, L. THURSTON. 
THRIFT 

The Committee on Thrift desires to express 
gratification at the progress made in the teach 
ing of thrift in the schools of the State. In 
this connection it is a pleasure to commend 
the excellent work of Mr. Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, Executive Secretary of the California 
Council of Education and Chairman of the 
National Committee on Thrift Education; also 
to recommend the wider use in the schools of 
that excellent and timely book, “‘Thrift and 
Conservation: How to Teach it,” by Arthur H. 
and James F. Chamberlain. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

Notwithstanding the very commendable prog- 
ress already achieved, your committee respect- 
fully submits that this is but a beginning and 
urges the need of redoubled efforts in the 
teaching of practical thrift, especially since 
the seeming prosperity for the time obscures 
the need for this virtue. 

Herewith are submitted some brief consid- 
erations on practical thrift together with a 
summary of conclusions, which it is hoped 
may serve as a basis for the wider study of 
this vital topic. 

Practical Thrift 


One of the benefits that the recent war 
brought to schools was the demonstration of 
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the wonderful results that follow actual par- 
ticipation in any helpful and educational ac- 
tivity. 

When the emergency calls of the war were 
over, it was realized that we had been using 
methods that were far too valuable to be aban- 
doned. As the thrift movement lends itself 
most admirably to these valued methods, the 
work has been carried on in a far more effect- 
ive way than when the teacher was a lecturer 
wno presented to a more or less interested 
group the desirability of following certain in- 
dicated lines of conduct. 

Naturally Red Cross organizations have been 
continued, as has the encouragement of the 
sale of thrift and ‘war-saving stamps. Paper 
9anks have been made up by pupils for their 
own use during vacations. The scnools have 
then interested themselves in helping place 
“ne accumulated savings. Individual bank ac- 
counts are encouraged, and it was with great 
pleasure recently that a principal was told by 
a newsvoy that he had just completed a $1000 
account saved from the sale of newspapers. 
The Boy Scouts follow a definite plan of sav- 
ing, which is encouraged in many cases by 
interested teachers. Thrift encouragement is 
made a part of the subject-matter of many 
lessons. English classes write series of thrift 
essays, drawing classes make posters, cooking 
classes provide a practical medium for much 
good work, and a new course of study in arith- 
metic incorporates the subject. Special pro- 
grams, celebrating Bird and Arbor Days ana 
Thrift Week, are carried out, giving that 
thought and training concerning thrift and 
conservation that come from intensified effort. 
The following is an outline prepared by a 
teacher for regular work: 


Thrift 


Thrift includes judicious spending as well 
as thoughtful saving. It is right to spend 
money for just causes, such as concerts, food, 
clothes, books, education. It is not thrifty to 
save at the expense of these things. It is not 
thrifty for a boy to give up his school to go 
to work. It is short-sighted and means less 
saving in the long run. Franklin as a thrift- 
promoter had a great influence on his time. 

Several schools have inaugurated special 
“clean-up” campaigns, thereby promoting, 
through the different lines of activity that 
arise, desirable examples of thrift. 

Believing that “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,’ a school bank recently organized in 
one of our grammar schools is exerting a con- 


tinuous and growing influence in its neighbor- 
hood, interesting not only pupils but also par- 
ents. The bank is operated by a group of boys 
and girls who won their honors by competitive 
tests. The officers are president, vice-president 
and three cashiers or tellers. A unique bank 
was built: in the most suitable and advantag. 
eous place in the building. Pupils from the 
school make their deposits themselves during 
the school’s regular banking hours. When an 
account of one dollar has been accumulated 
the money is then deposited in the child’s 
choice of a savings bank. The training and re- 
action that come from earning and making a 
business of saving is of inestimable value to 
these children. 

Another school is organized into a Civic 
League. This League is producing some re- 
markable results in the school, and carries 
with it, in the form of what might be called a 
“by-product,” so much of the highest type of 
thrift teaching that observers feel its pro- 
moters have opened a new field. The co-oper- 
ative League includes all grades. 


From a practical standpoint the principles 
of thrift can be niade the medium for most 
effective teaching to the end that our boys and 
girls become those desirable citizens who are 
fitted to administer our government. 


Summary of Conclusions 


1. Personal thrift is a virtue in time of 
peace as well as of war: the signing of an 
armistice or making of a treaty must not be 
regarded as a signal to cease the practice of 
thrift. 

2. In time of seeming prosperity we must 
prepare for the period of depression that may 
follow: at the very time when the income is 
most generous there must be persistent saving 
with a purpose. 

3. In the schools thrift should be taught in 
all grades by the application of its principles 
to the regular studies and school activities 
rather than by general moral lectures. 

4. The school’s responsibility—the teacher's 
obligation—is not so much “to bring about an 
immediate saving, but to develop the habit of 
saving.” 

5. The moral phase must be kept constantly 
in mind by the teacher, whereby thrift is em- 
ployed as an aid in the fundamental work of 
character building. 

6. The concept of thrift must be broadened 
to include conservation: for national conserva- 
tion is in the last analysis conditioned upon the 
practice of personal thrift. 
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7. Conservation must become the enthusi- 
asm not of a few leaders merely but of the 
multitudes: herein lies the delightful task of 
the teacher, to enkindle this passion in the 
preasts of our American school children, de- 
yeloping personal thrift into community bene- 
fit and national service. 

§. Human conservation is the end and aim 
of all other conservation. Human conserva- 
tion asserts for childhood the right to be well 
born and nourished to maturity; guarantees 
every just claim of womanhood; secures to the 
toiler a reasonable minimum of income, educa- 
tion and opportunity; and guards with care the 
integrity of family life. 

9. The larger thrift must begin with the 
field of health and body betterment. The con- 
servation of human material must include the 
care and culture of the normal child, the cor- 
rection of defects and prevention of disease, 
and the rehabilitation of those that have been 
disabled. 

10. The general practice of the principles 
of conservation,—involving often the sacrifice 
of a present good in favor of a future satis- 
faction and the severe discipline of self-re- 
straint,—calls for a genuine sense of social 
responsibility: it is the high privilege of the 
teacher to exemplify and teach the virtue of 


social-mindedness, without which democracy’s 
future has no guarantee. 

MABEL E. O’FARRELL, 

MARY A. DARBY, 

ROCKWELL D. HUNT, Chairman. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY EDITORIAL BOARD 
ON SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The ten numbers in 1919 have contained 704 
pages, or an average of 70 pages to each issue. 
Nominally it has been a 48-page magazine. In 
the effort, however, to cover the national field, 
the California teacher’s field, and preserve a 
fairly complete record of matters of interest, 
the larger issues of 64 to 96 pages have been 
necessary. It will be seen that, exclusive of 
book reviews, extracts and lists of current lit- 
erature references, there has been issued what 
Would be equivalent to two average sized 
books, each of which in market would cost 
approximately as much as the charge for C. 
T. A. membership and the Sierra Educational 
News combined. 

Of the 704 pages, 309 were general reading 
matter,—contributed articles, extracts, reports, 
editorials, etc. Among these more formal ar- 
ticles, 26 were from out-of-state contributors,— 
U.S. Commissioner Claxton, George D. Strayer, 


Superintendent Vaughan MacCaughey of Hon- 
olulu, Librarian Henry of Seattle, F. E. Spauld- 
ing of Cleveland, John Cotton Dana of New- 
ark, N. J., Miss Mabel True of Kansas City, 
Hugh S. Magill, Miss Gertrude Buck, Milwau- 
kee, etc. Seventy-one contributors were from 
our own State, responsible for something more 
than 80 articles. Among the two groups may 
be found sensible and often critical discus- 
sions of most of_the current important school 
problems. 

In addition to the 309 pages of reading mat- 
ter noted, there were 302 books reviewed, 
mainly professional treatises, several school 
texts, and a few general literature. Teachers 
of all grades are indebted, through the pages 
of the News, to the courtesy of the book 
publishers for an introduction to both charm- 
ing stories and helpful school guides. Beside 
the formal book reviews each issue has in- 
cluded extracts and occasional abstracts of 
professional discussions, and lists of current 
periodical literature on education, making the 
exchange resources of the office available to 
readers who may not have domestic access 
to such collections of papers and bulletins. 


From the several members of the State De- 
partment there has been the fullest coopera- 
tion and a half dozen contributions that serve 
to make the Sierra Educational News almost 
an organ of the State office. State Superin- 
tendent Wood’s “New Occasions and New Du- 
ties” at the Yosemite convention; his “Prob- 
lems of Teacher-Training in California,” at 
the Berkeley conference, and his statement of 
the status of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
are school classics for California and could be 
read profitably by every member of the teach- 
ing profession in America. 


During the year, also, the News has reported 
somewhat fully on the proceedings of 15 edu- 
cational meetings and conferences,—the five 
section meetings, the annual C. T. A. Council, 
the High School Teachers’ Association in July, 
the Superintendents’ meeting, the Teachers’ 
Training, Americanization, and Thrift confer- 
ences, the Principals’ Association, the School- 
masters’ Clubs, a number of local institutes, 
county or city, other than those held in con- 
nection with the C. T. A. section meetings, 
and three national gatherings, the Association 
of American Universities, the Superintendents’ 
section of the N. E. A. and the Milwaukee 
meeting of the main body. 


Of nearly 50 of the more extended articles 
contributed, 21 concerned high schools wholly 
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or mainly, and 27 the elementary schools. 
With few exceptions the latter came from 
classroom teachers. Nothing else so effective 
has been written on the socialized recitation, 
or problem and project work in elementary 
and especially primary schools, as some things 
that have appeared in the News the last year. 
Indeed both groups of papers are of the sort 
of which the magazine would like to have 
more. ie 

Of the 10 numbers for the year, 8 have been 
“Special” Numbers making: extended exhibits 
of some one feature; the Legislature Number 
in February, Elementary Education in March, 
Chicago Meeting in April, the Victory Loan 
Number in May, a Library Number in June, 
Superintendents’ Meeting in September, Teach- 
ers’ Training in October, and a Teachers’ 
Association Number in November. Some of 
these issues have had wide recognition out- 
side the State. In a number of instances, ar- 
ticles have been reprinted in standard educa- 
tional magazines. The ‘Monthly Record of 
Current Educational Publications” constantly 
calls attention to contributions in the Sierra 
Educational News. 

In addition to the 10 numbers of the Sierra 
Educational News, there is prepared and sent 
out from the office the annual volume of Pro- 
ceedings of the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; this year as a pamphlet of 104 pages, 
tree to paid-up members of that association, 
and rich and critical in content on high school 
matters. Beside this there have been sent out 
during the year 3 bulletins,—a legislative di- 
gest in February, story of the Victory Liberty 
Loan (outline of lessons for the use of 
schools), and a Directory of Educational Or- 
ganization, all of which have reached several 
hundred people who are not members of the 
Association. 

L. B. Avery, Chairman; E. W. Lindsay, Min- 
nie R. O’Neil, George Schultzberg, Wilhelmina 
Van De Goorberg. 

Report submitted by Richard G. Boone. 


CONSTITUTION 
Galifornia High School Principals’ Association 
The following Constitution was adopted by 
the California High School Principals at Asilo- 
mar Friday, April 2, 1920: . 
Name—California High School Principals’ 
Association. 


Purpose—To assist the Commissioner of 
Secondary Education in promoting the Educa- 
tional Interests of California. 

Members—Principals of Public Secondary 
Schools in California. 
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Associate Members—Members State Boar 
of Education, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Commissioners of Secondary and 
Vocational Education. 

Dues—$1.00 per calendar year, payable in 
advance. 

Officers—President, Vice-President, Secre. 
tary-Treasurer, three members of the Execy. 
tive Board. 

President and Vice-President shall be 
nominated by a petition signed by at least 
15 members and elected annually. The 
President shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion shall be a member of the Executive 
Board. 

The three members of the Executive 
Board shall be nominated and elected in 
the same manner and at the same time as 
the President, one for one year, one for 
two years, and one for three years. As 
their terms expire their successors shall 
be elected for terms of three years. 


The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Executive Board. 


Duties—The duties of these officers shall be 
those generally given to such positions. The 
Executive Board shall act as a legislative and 
publicity committee. 


All principals are subject to the call of 
the Executive Board for assistance in all 
matters pertaining to the schools of Cali- 
fornia. 


Meeting—The annual meeting shall be held 
during the high school principals’ convention 
at a time and place appointed by the Commis 
sioner of Secondary Education. 

Special meetings of the Executive Board 
may be called by the President or the 
Commissioner when deemed necessary. 
The actual railroad fares of the members 
to special meetings shall be paid from the 
funds of the Association. 

Funds—The money belonging to the Ass0- 
ciation shall be deposited in the name of tle 
California High School Principals’ Associa 
tion and shall be subject to the check of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, countersigned by the Pres 
ident. The Executive Board shall audit th 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer annually. 

Amendments—This Constitution may 
amended at the regular meeting by a majorit! 
vote. 

W. L. Glascock, San Mateo, California, ¥% 
appointed Secretary-Treasurer. Send him you 
dollar now. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Southern Section 


ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 
July 1, 1918—June 30, 1919 


income: 4866 memberships at $2.00 
Iexpenditures: 
Salaries 
Printing and stationery 
Council of Education meetings 


CE Ge Tinie ice ec Rictwntiidenices 


Stamps, express, telegrams, etc 


Tip I OIE, scission eden ck ccna cds mieenacaagaend 


Cee, I i ss ss cscs 
Permanent equipment 


Balance (Excess income 1918-1919) (No convention held) 


$ 9,732.00 

Association. 
130.00 
205.76 
450.00 
7,298.00 
40.00 
154.70 
1.35 
133.58 
49.35 


onvention. 


8,462.74 45.43 $ 8,508.17 


$ 1,223.83 


July 1. 1919—April 1, 1920* 


Income: 6365 memberships at $2.00 
Expenditures: 
Salaries 
Printing and stationery 
Council of Education meetings 
Council of Education 
MN asic ca eae ccc tess hemes 
Stamps, express, telegrams, etc 
Transportation 
Clerical services 


$12,730.00 

Association. Convention. 
130.00 
213.45 
450.00 
9,547.50 


35.00 


Speakers (net coat to C. T. A.}..c..:....... 


Equipment 


Total er Ee ccaien 
IXxeess of expenditures over income 


$3,095.73** 


accscenenceceees 5,904.06 
1,174.06 


Summary for Two Past Years 1918-1920 


Total POVGrmes COG, TSBOS wR SR FeO Ce aici cc cicicics ssc siscniccsecciencceceese scenes 
Total expenditures ($8,508.17 plus $13,904.06) 


$22,462.00 
. 22,412.23 


Balance for two years.................. si al vi oaecaes oa aleca deans tabeanas eee aes ati acta ed *$ 49.77 

* Expenditures to July 1, 1920, from present date will probably more than wipe out 
this balance. 

An additional $400.00 (from surplus) has already been put into the Publicity Center 
work. The Southern Section’s reserve funds are therefore at the present time $1000.00 
(in round numbers). 

** In order to form a clear idea of the financial relationship which existed during the 
past year between C. T. A.—S. S., and the various institutes in Southern California, these 
figures should be compared with the data given in the “Report of Financial Secretary.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
agement, Circulation, Ete., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Sierra 
Educational News, published monthly, at San 
Francisco, California, for April 1, 1920. 

State of California, County of San Francisco—ss. 


3efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
regulations, printed on the reverse of this form' 
“Wit: 

_l. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Managers are: 


Publisher, California Teachers’ Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, Arthur H. 
eisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: Caliornia Teachers’ 
Association, Incorporated. No stockholders hold- 
ing per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, San 
Francisco, Cal. E. Morris Cox, President, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
or other securities are: None. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 
day of April, 1920. 

(Seal) D. B. RICHARDS, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County 

of San Francisco, State of California. 

(My commission expires May 26, 1921.) 


Chamberlain, San Fran- 
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VITALIZING EDUCATION 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


EW ideas in education are always aris- 
N ing to overturn the established order. 

Some of these “modern notions” are the 
product of visionary minds and pass away as 
quickly as they came, leaving not a ripple on 
the surface of the educational world. Some of 
them are advanced by self-seeking, ambitious 
propagandists and ingraft themselves for a 
period upon courses of study only to be forgot- 
ten. Other new theories again prove in keep- 
ing with the advanced spirit of the times. These 
ideas tend to modify and enrich the well- 
grooved channels, to break down tradition, to 
lend life and breadth and depth to the school 
curriculum. There are many so-valled educa- 
tional leaders and “reformers” who advance 
and fade. Occasionally there will arise a man 
or woman, clear thinking and determined, who 
in a decade will refashion and reshape old 
theories and common practices and point the 
direction of a new day. 

Remaking the School 


Students of modern education know all too 
little of the work of Horace Mann, of Henry 
Barnard, of Frances W. Parker, of John 
Swett. We are beginning to understand that 
a knowledge of the present is absolutely essen- 
tial as a background for future development. 
No teacher, no father or mother, no captain of 
industry, no editor, no man or woman any- 
where, should be ignorant of the work of Pro- 
fessor Perry Greeley Holden. No movement 
in a decade is of greater significance to the 
educational life of the day than that of the 
plan for vitalizing education of which Professor 
Holden is the originator and chief apostle. 
More than any other doctrine it has been prac- 
ticalized in actual doing and results so as to 
shape the social life of the community and 
especially the rural community. Its effect upon 
the industrial, the intellectual, the moral 
phases, has been effective and startling. 


Professor Holden in his work at Ames, Iowa, 
some years ago, blazed the way for agricul- 
tural extension and experimentation through 
the agricultural college. He organized and 
conducted the first demonstration train. He 
wrenched away from tradition and the line of 
least resistance. As director of the agricul- 
tural extension division of the International 
Harvester Company, he has through the med- 
ium of the lecture platform, published bulletins, 
the local, county and state campaign, carried 


his message to hundreds of thousands of men 
and women, boys and girls. As a result, stilted 
courses of study have been broadened; con- 
servative communities have adopted advanced 
ideas; boys and girls who were wont to leave 
school at the close of the compulsory period 
now remain through the grades and enter high 
school. The vitalized school courses have 
tended towards increased production on the 
farm. School takes on a new meaning. 


First Year—Growing Things 


What is this vitalized education and how are 
subjects rotated? The first principle, as laid 
down by Mr. Holden, is that we should teach 
real things. To do this the pupil must actually 
do, not simply talk about the thing. The work 
of the first year in a vitalized school is cen- 
tered around growing things; gardens are to be 
planned and planted; crops produced; weeds 
destroyed; trees and flowers and shrubs set 
out and tended. School yards and grounds are 
to be beautified. Fruits and vegetables are to 
be dried, canned and preserved. The home is 
to be improved and habits developed that will 
make for health and character. 
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Second Year—Making Things 

During the second year under Mr. Holden’s 
plan the pupils are to make things. Here we 
have manual training and industrial education. 
There are opportunities always for repairs 
around the home and school. Articles and 
projects suited to the school life—playground 
apparatus, flower boxes, first aid cabinets, etc., 
lend themselves during the activities of this 
year, while at home there are tables, benches, 
taborets, picture frames and the equipment 
for garden, barn or garage Painting, sewing, 
repairing, etc., all have their place in the year 
of making things. 

Third Year—Living Things 

Every normal child has an interest in living 
things. A study of these constitute the third 
year’s work. There are pigeons, poultry, rab- 
bits, pigs and live stock and animal life gen- 
erally. Meals are prepared and simple work 
in food values and substitutes indulged in. Con- 
sideration is given to community civics, to 
roads, safety-first devices, health, sanitation, 
posture, play and exercises, eating and drink- 
ing, etc. 


Fourth Year—The Soil; Community Problems 

The fourth year’s work focuses in the study 
of the soil and in home community problems. 
Attention is given to preparation, cultivation, 
irrigation, fertilizers, drainage, sanitation, 
health, fire prevention, efficiency in the home, 
business management, etc. The budget sys- 
tem, both personai and in the home, is intro- 
duced and thrift habits developed. The ele- 
ments of salesmanship and of proper buying 
should have a place here. 

Throughout the work of the four years Pro- 
fessor Holden has planned for a maximum of 
vocational work of the highest order. Com- 
munity civics is emphasized and the necessity 
of service to others brought out. Always there 
is kept in mind the health of the pupil and the 
intellectual and moral atmosphere surrounding 
him. Home making occupies a prominent place. 

By thus rotating the subjects, the pupils do 
not tire of the work. Every year brings some- 
thing new. In the ungraded school, for exam- 
ple, the younger pupils do not listen to the 
recitations of the older ones with the necessity 
of having to go over the same work a subse- 
quent year. The regular traditional school sub- 
jects are vitalized and made interesting. As 
Professor Holden says: “Vitalized education is 
the education of live children who are learning 
real things in a real way in real life.” The 
moment one enters a vitalized school—a school 
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where has been introduced Professor Holden’s 
plan of rotation—one is aware of an alertness, 
an interest, an eagerness seldom found under 
the old system. 





PERRY G. HOLDEN 
Apostle of Vitalized Education. 


The man who made the rural home attractive, 
country life agreeable, the soil to produte 
more abundantly, School a delight, and who 
converted the neighborhood into a modern 
community center. 


In recent months there has been an awaken- 
ing in many schools in Missouri, in Oklahoma, 
in South Dakota, in Utah and in other states 
where the breadth of life has been breathed 
into the school by the introduction of the 
Holden plan. Entire states have been given an 
educational Renaissance through a campaign 
under the leadership of one of the most mag- 
netic and persuasive personalities in America 
today. For far-sighted view, high ideals, keen, 
practical insights, optimism, determination and 
an unselfish desire to benefit his fellows, Perry 
G. Holden stands today without a peer in 
American life. He serves humanity; he per- 
sonifies progress. 
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A SYSTEM OF HANDLING FREE TEXTBOOKS 


J. M. REEDER, Principal High School 
Huntington Park, California 


free to pupils in California high 
schools after July 1st, 1920, the prob- 
lem of purchasing, storing, issuing, conserving, 
and keeping suitable records of these books— 
the problem of getting the maximum use of 
the books with the minimum expenditure of 
time and energy on the part of the teaching 
force in the care and preservation of them—is 
of interest to every high school principal and 
teacher in the State. Having installed free 
text books two years prior to the time limit 
fixed by law, the teaching staff of the Hunt- 
ington Park Union High School have learned 
by experience a few things which they are 
glad to pass along. It is not likely that all 
the details of the plan are adaptable to every 
high school; but there are certain fundamental 
conditions and requirements common to all. 
Purchasing Books 
Free text books for high schools must be 
purchased from the publishers or their agents. 
They are not handled by local dealers. The 
prices are fixed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in its official list of high school text books. 
In ordering text books for free use it should 
always be stated that they are purchased in 
accordance with the high school free text book 
law; otherwise the publishers or agents may 
bill them at the regular retail prices and there- 
by cause delay and extra correspondence. 


66D liree all text books must be furnished 


Books should be purchased early in the sum- 
mer vacation so that plenty of time will be 
available for supplying books out of stock and 
for labeling, numbering, recording, and storing 
them. Time and labor will be saved by order- 
ing an ample number of each kind of text 
book, thus avoiding the necessity of additional 
small shipments. 

Indentification Marks 


The most valuable labor-saving device in con- 
nection with the system herein described is the 
use of brief arbitrary marks by means of which 
any copy of any text book may be instantly 
identified. This simple device is as follows: 
All text books used in the English department 
are marked with the letter E, each one pre- 
ceded by a different numeral. 
SENTENCE AND THEME is 1E, TWELVE 
CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY AND 
PROSE is 2E, Long’s ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE is 3E, IDYLLS OF THE 


For example, . 


KING is 4H, etc. If there are 100 copies of 
SENTENCE AND THEME, they are numbered 
in consecutive order in the following manner: 
1E1, 1E2, 1E3, 1E4, etc. Thus each one of 
these simple marks stands for the full title of 
the text book as well as its individual number, 
and identifies it completely. 

All other text books are marked in a similar 
way. For mathematics the letter M is used; 
for history, civics, and economics, H; science, 
S; commercial texts, C; Latin, L; French, F; 
Spanish, Sp; domestic science, D; manual arts, 
Ma; music, Mu, ete. A printed list is made of 
all text books used in the high school with 
the distinguishing mark of each kind set op- 
posite its name. Following are a few illustra- 
tions from this list: 


1E—Sentence and Theme—Ward 

1H—Ancient History—Webster 

3H—The New Civics—Ashley 

1M—First Year Algebra—Wells and Hart 

2S—First Course in Chemistry—McPher- 
son and Henderson, Etc. 

It is surprising how quicly both teachers and 
pupils will become familiar with these marks 
and refer to 1E or 2H or 4M instead of the 
title of the book. 


Labeling and Numbering Books 

On the second page of the cover of each text- 
book a printed label is pasted bearing the name 
of the high school, the conditions on which the 
pupil is allowed the free use of the book, and 
blank spaces for entering the identification 
mark, the date of purchase, and the names of 
the pupils consecutively to whom the book may 
be issued. Permanent entries are made with 
ink in these spaces. We also rubber-stamp the 
name of the high school, the identification 
mark, and the date of purchase on page 25 of 
each book. This provides a safeguard in case 
the label should be removed or mutilated 

Storing Text Books 

A suitable place for storing free text books 
is indispensable. It should be a room devoted 
to that purpose, distinct from the library, and if 
possible should adjoin the office. It should also 
be so planned that the books may be thoroughly 
fumigated when desired. Our shelves are numl- 
bered alphabetically and numerically, allowing 
sufficient space for each kind of text book, 
thus: 1C, 2C, 3C, etc.; 1D, 2D, 3D, etc.; 15, 2E, 
3E, etc. Letters and numbers on shelf labels 








should be large and distinct so that any par- 
ticular kind of text book may be readily lo- 
cated. 

Each teacher’s recitation room is provided 
with a cupboard or bookcase, with lock and key, 
for storing free text books needed by pupils in 
her classes. Each teacher is also provided with 
a 3x5 card index tray, and a 3x5 filing drawer 
in the office is set apart for free text book 
purposes. These contain the charging cards 
described below. 


Charging Cards 

We have two kinds of charging cards; one 
kind in the office for charging the books out in 
quantities to teachers and the other kind used 
by teachers in their recitation rooms for charg- 
ing out single copies to pupils. These are 
printed cards 3x5. On the teacher’s charging 
card is entered the name of the teacher, the 
kind of textbook issued to her (as 1H, 3H, 2S, 
etc.), the number of copies issued to her, and 
the date. Individual numbers of books are ig- 
nored on this card. The card is then indexed 
under the teacher’s name in the office filing 
drawer, and the books are sent to her recita- 
tion room. 

The pupil’s charging card, as has been stated, 
is used in the teachers’ recitation rooms fur 
charging out single copies to pupils. On this 
card is entered the identification mark of the 
book, the name of the pupil to whom it is is- 
sued, a check indicating the condition of the 
book (new, good, fair, poor), the date issued, 
and the initials of the teacher issuing the book. 

We have found it most convenient to index 
the pupils’ charging cards under the name of 
the book (as 1B, 2C, 3D, etc.) rather than under 
the pupils’ names. The teacher issuing a free 
text book should invariably see that the bor- 
rower’s name is entered in ink on the label. 
This affords a tracing system in case of loss 
or damage. 

Routine 

To summarize, the routine of the system 
is as follows: When a consignment of new 
books arrives they are labeled, numbered, and 
shelved. At the opening of the term or when 
a new class is started they are charged out in 
quantities to teachers, charging cards for the 
same are filed in the office, and the books are 
delivered in the teachers’ rooms. The teachers 
then charge them out individually to pupils and 
file charging cards in the index trays which 
are kept in the teachers’ recitation rooms. 

At the end of the term, or when a subject is 
completed or dropped, or when the pupil leaves 
school he must return every text book that has 
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been issued to him. When a pupil returns a 
text book in satisfactory condition the teacher 
notes the number of it and takes the charging 
card from the tray and destroys it. When her 
charging cards are all destroyed her books will 
all be in. In like manner the teacher’s charging 
card is destroyed when she returns to the 
book room all the text books of a given kind 
charged to her. If she returns only a part of 
them, she is given due credit. When the 
teachers’ charging cards are all destroyed the 
books are presumably all in the book room. 

In case a pupil loses a textbook or damages 
it beyond the natural wear the teacher returns 
the charging card to the office where adjust- 
ment is made. A complete inventory of books 
should be taken annually and books lost or 
badly damaged should be replaced or charged 
off. 

Aids 

We make use of three devices which not only 
aid greatly in our free text book system but 
serve other useful purposes.* Every pupil on 
entering school must deposit $1.00 as a guar- 
antee that all school property issued to him will 
be returned. The amount deposited is a mat- 
ter for each school to decide, but we have found 
$1.00 sufficient. When the deposit is made the 
pupil is given a Deposit Card, the stub of which 
is filed alphabetically as a record. The Deposit 
Card is his receipt and must be presented to 
teachers before any text books or locker keys 
are issued to him. 

If a pupil drops a subject or makes any other 
change in his program, it must be done through 
the office, and a Change of Program Card is 
issued to him. This card shows just what 
change is made in his program and must be 
signed by every teacher whose program is af- 
fected by the change and returned to the office 
by the close of the day. The teacher of the 
subject he drops is requested not to sign his 
Change of Program Card until he returns his 
text book in that subject. As a guarantee that 
the Change of Program Card will be properly 
signed and returned to the office, a stub is re- 
tained when .the card is issued. 

When a pupil leaves school his deposit of 
$1.00 is not refunded until he calls at the of- 
fice, gets a Withdrawal Card, has it signed by 
every teacher who has issued to him a locker 
key or a free text book, and returns the card 
to the office. If he has lost or damaged any 


*These devices are the Deposit Card. 
the Change of Program Card, and the 
Withdrawal Card. 
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school property, the teacher refuses to sign his 
Withdrawal Card and refers the matter to the 
office for adjustment. The Withdrawal Card 
not only insures the return of borrowed school 
property, but enables the office to keep tab on 
all withdrawals from school. 

In Conclusion 

As stated in the outset, this system may not 
be adaptable to all high schools and perhaps 
not in detail to any high school. It may ap- 
pear cumbersome, but when once in operation 
its simplicity becomes apparent. As free text 
books come into general use, methods of hand- 
ling them will doubtless be simplified and 
standardized. 

After all, no system, however perfect, will 
run itself. Constant watchfulness and co-op- 
eration on the part of every member of the 
teaching staff are the price of success. Fre- 
quent inspection of textbooks should be made 


by teachers; all delinquencies should be re. 
ported promptly; and pupils should be held to 
swift and certain accountability in cases of loss 
or damage resulting from carelessness or abuse. 
No opportunity should be lost of,instilling g 
proper respect for property rights and the im. 
portance of forming habits of neatness and 
economy. At the same time the term “natural 
wear” must be liberally construed. No two 
pupils will return books in exactly the same 
condition, for the same reason that no two 
will wear out their shoes in exactly the same 
time. In case of doubt regarding the abuse of 
a text book, it should be resolved in favor of 
the pupil. Some allowance must be made for 
the difference in home training and environ. 
ment. By vigilance, patience, tact, and firm. 
ness, helpful ideala may be established, and 
the proper use of free text books may be made 
a part of every pupil’s education. 


—-———_———————— 


CONSOLIDATION IN CALIFORNIA 


GEORGE SCHULTZBERG, 
Formerly Superintendent Monterey County 


T the National Conference on Rural 
A School Consolidation held at Cedar 


Falls, Iowa, February 17th to the 19th, 
we from California listened with bated breath 
to the glowing accounts that the representa- 
tives from Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado 
and other states gave of their Consolidated 
Schools—and indeed the remarkable story of 
rural school reconstruction and redirection in 
those states makes one optimistic toward the 
future of rural America. 

But where was California? A few Union 
Schools to report (about forty) but not one 
consolidated school to compare with the mag- 
nificent organizations in other states. It was 
disheartening to us Californians. 

And then after the Conference was over and 
it was too late to tell them about it, I made 
a discovery, namely, that California has made 
greater progress in “Consolidation” than any 
other state in the Union. Here is the proof— 

These other states mean by complete con- 
solidation “the union of many elementary 
schools and the organizing of a four year high 
school—giving the country child the advan- 
tages of a high school education.” In these 
states they are doing both of these jobs at one 
and the same time but they have succeeded in 
covering but a small fraction of their entire 


territory. For instance, in Iowa, perhaps the 
leading state in rural school consolidation, in 
spite of the fact that they have over three hun- 
dred forty consolidated schools to their credit, 
only one-sixth of their territory has been cov- 
ered. 

But in California, Consolidation of Elemen- 
tary Schools and Consolidation in High Schools 
have progressed separately. It is true that 
Consolidation of Elementary Schools has been 
scarcely started. 

According to the Twenty-Eighth Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 192 high schools out of 311 in the State 
are union schools (including county schools 
and joint union). Most of these transport 
pupils and are in every sense “consolidated 
high schools.” 

Hence California has attacked the problem 
of Consolidation from a different angle than 
have the other states. We have almost con- 
pleted the High School part of the program, 
and almost all our territory is under taxation 
for high school purposes and almost all the 
children of the state are within “home” reac! 
of a high school. What remains to be done is 
the other half of the program, namely, to con 
solidate the Elementary Districts where 
feasible. 
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THE UTAH CAMPAIGN 







CITIZENS SELLING EDUCATION TO THEMSELVES 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


the development of education during the 

dozen years past or who have familiar- 
ized themselves with current educational liter- 
ature, know that the State of Utah has been 
steadily forging its way to the front. The peo- 
ple of Utah have stood always for such type of 
education as serves to educate. School is con- 
sidered not as an institution to be fostered and 
supported simply because it belongs by tradi- 
tion in the regular social order. Rather, the 
school in Utah is not only now but has been 
foundational in the life of every community. 
Moreover, the school has for many years in 
Utah carried over into life. This is another 
way of saying that the activities of the home 
have functioned in the school. Parents and 
taxpayers have not been satisfied that teach- 
ers only should conduct the scheol. They have 
concerned themselves with the school; have 
been interested really, not superficially in the 
school program, in the atmosphere, the sur- 
roundings, the social life, the games and sports, 
the health conditions. The pupils therefore 
take for granted that their progress is being 
watched and that improvement or failure is 
noted. Education in Utah is considered the 
chief business of its people. 


Te: who have watched at first hand 


Much more than ordinary interest, therefore, 
attaches to the recent statewide campaign for 
better schools in Utah. This campaign oc- 
cupied the ten-day period, March 21st to 
dist. The campaign was planned and insti- 
tuted by the State Department of Education 
and put on by the educational and business 
interests of the state. Social, commercial and 
religious organizations supported the move- 
ment. Supplementing the work of these state 
forces, leading educators from many states 
gave assistance. More than 100 speakers con- 
ducted over 1200 meetings, reaching represent- 
atives of every home in every district in the 
state. Attendance at these meetings ranged 
from small groups in sparsely settled commun- 


ities to several hundreds or thousands in larger 
cities and towns. 


Channels of Publicity 


Interest was stimulated through newspaper 
and poster publicity; street parades of chil- 
dren and citizens under the direction of local 
chambers of commerce or other civic organiza- 





tions. Invitations were sent through the school 
children to every home. Musical and other 
programs were features of the educational 
Meetings. The expenses of the campaign were 
met by local organizations and every courtesy 
extended by them to the visiting speakers. 
Literature was made thoroughly available, 
fully 300,000 pieces of literature being distrib- 
uted. Practically every man, woman and child 
in Utah had a part in the campaign. 


Recent advanced educational legislation in 
Utah laid the foundation for this great state 
drive. No state in the Union has attempted 
more far-reaching and important school legis- 
lation than that written into the statute books 
of Utah at the last session. The campaign 
acted as a great school to educate the people 
to the necessities of making effective the laws 
enacted at the last session of the legislature, 
This legislation included increased state aid 
for schools, making it mandatory upon the state 
to raise at least $25.00 per capita, school popu- 
lation, instead of about half this amount as 
heretofore. 

Eighteen-Year Age Limit 

The compulsory age limit of school attend- 
ance was increased from 16 to 18 years. In 
other words, every boy and girl up to the age 
of 18 must be in school at least 30 weeks. 
Those over 16 years of age may, if the 
eighth grade has been completed, be excused 
by the superintendent to take up work, but 
in this instance 144 hours a year, between 
8:00 a. m. and 6:00 p. m., must be devoted to 
school purposes. The schools are conducted 
12 months of the year; that is, children are 
under the direct supervision of the school au- 
thorities the entire year, whether in school or 
out. 

Every young person must be registered with 
the school principal at the beginning of the 
school year. This means that the whereabouts 
of every boy and girl in Utah are known. The 
working out of these laws is in reality develop- 
ing the part-time school into a full-time school, 
for those boys and girls who are not regularly 
engaged in the industries will naturally wish 
to be in school all the time if they must be 
there much of the time. 

Another forward: step is that of the health 
education program. This includes children of 
pre-school age and parents as well. There is 
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a Division of Health Education in the State 
Department with a state director. The most 
modern phases of health and sanitation are 
given consideration, 


Appeal to the People 


It can-readily be seen that with such a pro- 
gram as the basis for a state-wide campaign 
that the people, already interested in educa- 
tion, beeame much more so. Certain facts 
were set out upon large charts which were 
displayed before the audiences. Meetings were 
held, morning, afternoon and evening, at lunch 
hours, at times when the workers in the indus- 
tries could be brought together, and every 
effort made to see that the gospel was carried 
to the most remote parts of the state. Em- 
phasis was placed upon those emergency mat- 
ters now confronting the schools in every state. 
One slogan was, “Utah must keep her good 
teachers; she must prepare more good teach- 
ers; she must provide better pay for her good 
teachers.” To the end that education should 
be properly financed, the people were shown 
graphically that the school district should offer 
equal advantages to each child, rich or poor. 
“The state is one large school district” read 
one chart. “The state demands in war and 
peace from the boy in the mountain district 
equal service with the boy from the wealthy 
city. Education, being a matter of state con- 
cern, therefore, Utah must provide for all equal 
opportunities through more state aid.” 


Twelve Months’ Supervision 


It was shown clearly by the speakers that 
just as in an industry good business practice 
would dictate that machinery and equipment 
be in use every day in the year, so in educa- 
tion, school buildings should be used every day 
in the year and boys and girls should be under 
the supervision of the school. This is a new 
thought in the educational world and Utah is 
to be congratulated upon writing into her stat- 
utes a provision to safeguard the interests of 
the boys and girls during vacation or other 
periods. The law provides for proper voca- 
tional guidance and occupational direction 
through participating in the benefits of the 
Smith-Hughes law, and these facts were 
brought before the people. 


Utah stands fourth of all the states in the 
Union in the production of copper, third in the 
production of sugar, third in lead, second in 
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silver. She stands first in boys and girls, there 
being 29 children per 100 of population in Utah, 
the highest percentage of any state in the 
Union. 


Thrift 


Constantly in the campaign emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for exemplifying the 
principles of thrift in education. Waste was 
characterized as one of the greatest faults of 
the American people. Recent legislation jp 
Utah provides for the teaching of thrift in 4 
state-wide way. Said one of the charts: “The 
primary lesson of the war has been to re-em- 
phasize the fact that to be physically fit, eco. 
nomically safe and morally sound, our people 
must not permit themselves to drift back into 
their extravagant, careless, wasteful, pre-war 
ways.” Throughout the campaign it was con 
stantly brought out that whether engaged in 
industrial work, in agriculture, in the profes. 
sions, that after all it was necessary to make 
a |.fe while making a living. Never did the 
speakers lose sight of the moral phases of edv- 
cation. Attempt is being made in the state 
to eliminate the use of narcotics from the 
schools. In one high school the boys of their 
own motion determined to do away with the 
use of cigarettes. This move on their part 
seems to be permeating the entire state. 

Doctor Winship, who helped to plan and or. 
ganize the campaign, gave of his time during 
the days of the drive, speaking from one end 
of the state to the other. He is well known 
to Utahans and his words were listened to with 
interest. Other speakers of note came from 
the east and the middle west to participate 
in the work. The success attendant to the 
drive was. greatly enhanced through the 
active participation, counsel and driving force 
of Professor Perry G. Holden. He and his 
associates gave unstintingly of their time and 
experience. Everywhere the people took kind 
ly to the idea of a vitalized educational pre 
gram. Utah is very largely made up of rural 
communities and in these especially the pro 
gram of rotating subjects made its appeal. 

The effect of this state-wide campaign cannot 
be estimated. The results will spread from 
Utah to other states. Plans are now on foot to 
offer in the summer schools in Utah work of 2 
vitalized nature, and to make clear to thos 
who participate in the schools the signif: 
cance of the new educational program. 



































































Short Cut to Spanish—By T. Philip Terry, F. R. 
G. Ss. Houghton, Miffiin Co., Boston, New 
York, City of Mexico, Sonora News Co., pages 
543. $2.50. 

The shortness of Terry’s “cut” to Spanish may 
be considered open to discussion, as the work 
consists of 543 closely printed pages; as a text 
itis commendable not so much for brevity as for 
lucidity and directness. A great portion of the 
book is taken up by a scholarly and complete 
treatment of the Spanish verb system, which the 
author seems to have mastered as few for- 
eigners succeed in doing, according to the clear, 
comprehensive method of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, with no rash attempt to condense or 
“simplify” that which must be learned in ex- 
tenso before the real study of the language can 
even commence. It is worthy of note that he 
avoids the common error of identifying the 
gerund with the present participle. 


His very practical system of word building, 
if attentively followed, will in a short time 
provide the student with a varied and abundant 
vocabulary. This alone is one of the most val- 
uable features of the entire Work. A very use- 
ful aid to composition is found in 126 long and 
complete lists of related words, dealing with 
almost every imaginable topic, which can be 
used most advantageously in rapid dictation and 
in conversational practice. 


In view of so much that is of practical merit 
and unquestionable excellence one can easily 
make allowance for a certain dogmatism, some- 
times indulged in by the writer when dealing 
with disputed points of grammatical usage and 
construction. Far more serious is his deliber- 
ate attempt to substitute the sound of S for 
that of the Castillian Z. This is the only grave 
defect which I have noticed in a rapid glance 
over an otherwise rich and useful textbook, and 
may well be regarded merely as an individual 
opinion, not to be taught by the professor, or 
learned by the student, except as exemplifying 
a vicious pronunciation, more or less prevalent 
in some sections of the Spanish-speaking world. 

WILLIAM T. DYE. 


Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. A 
Textbook designed to follow Arithmetic. By 
Harold O. Rugg and John R. Clark. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. World Book Com- 
pany, 1919. 

The authors have made a thorough study of 
ninth grade mathematics. In this and other pub- 
lications they have advanced some excellent 
Suggestions which no progressive teacher can 
afford to ignore. With their contention that 
ninth grade mathematics is in need of recon- 
Struction we are in hearty agreement. There is 
much to be said in favor of the authors’ selec- 
tion of topics which is based largely on the 
Principle of “social worth.” Their preference 
for “wordy” books raises a debatable question. 
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As far as we can see the present text does not 
lead naturally to the conventional tenth and 
eleventh grade mathematics, but requires a re- 
construction of the latter which, by the way, is 
greatly needed. 

The authors state in their introduction: 
“There is much evidence that the ‘required’ 
mathematics of the future high school course 
will stop with the ninth year. Hence, the 
course of study submitted herewith is based on 
the assumption that, the mathematics of the 
ninth grade will be the last year required of all 
children.” That educational reform should tend 
toward a material reduction of the time allow- 
ance for high school mathematics at an age 
when not only all science, but all industrial and 
business life, tends toward a wider use of 
mathematics is indicative of a false educational 
policy. There is no experience in support of 
the view that in one year (during the ninth 
grade) it is possible to impart enough algebra, 
geometry and advanced arithmetic to enable the 
student to use them effectively in his life work. 
From this point of view we do not believe that 
Rugg and Clark’s text fills a real need in our 
educational system. On the contrary, it offers 
a temptation to high schools to embark on a 
dangerous educational course. 

FLORIAN CAJORI. 
Modern Junior Mathematics—By Marie Gugie. 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Books I, 
II, III. 80c, 90c, $1.00. 

Traditions die hard. After the course in 
arithmetic, the rest of school mathematics has 
fallen into a fixed order, as definite as the steps 
in Latin. And most mathematicians yet, and 
teachers of mathematcs, look askance at any 
change or shortening of the course up to the 
middle of the college training. The subject was 
expanded and distributed to suit the supposed 
needs of students who were expected to con- 
tinue it in the university. Here is a series pre- 
pared expressly for the lower high school, in- 
cluding, in the first book, rapid calculation, 
every-day business arithmetic, and business 
records; in book 2, mensuration, studies and con- 
struction of solids and surfaces; and in book 3, 
alegbra—a new kind of numbers, equations, 
ratios, etc. It is an admirable presentation of 
the essentials of mathematics, and while suited 
to the short-term class, is thought to provide an 
adequate preparation for the university. 


Exercises in Mental Arithmetic—By George A. 
Mirick, Frank W. Ballou and Lida Lee Tall. 
Ginn & Company, pages 115. 48c. 

Any arithmetic that is worth while, at least 
so far as schooling is concerned, is mental, i. e., 
oral as distinct from written. The more in- 
volved calculations are aided by using symbols— 
figures or letters. But the use of these even is 
intelligent and trustworthy only so the mental 
mastery of number relations has been achieved. 
If among elementary numbers, the mind per- 
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ceives sums, products, dividends, differences and 
factors, the handling of larger numbers and 
more complicated relations in cipher comes eas- 
ily. As the authors contend, therefore, “While 
the oral expression is insisted on, it is not for 
oral expression’s sake; the exercises are devised 
to train pupils to use the fundamentals in arith- 
metic so skilfully that their written work may 
be done more easily and correctly. Practice ex- 
ercises and problems alternate on successive 
pages, the latter being taken from home, play 
and school, thrift, mensuration, post office, fruit 
and dairy, carpentry, ete. The book is well 
graded, sensibly practical and comprehensive of 
all important life calculations. 


Home Nursing—By Abbie Z. Marsh. P. Blakis- 


tons Sons, pages 268. $1.25. 


One may freely accept the words of the au- 
thor, the “Home care of the sick in connection 
with domestic science should be included in 
every girl’s education.” Looking over the head- 
ings of chapters, one is inclined to add that 
much of the text might well be included in 
every boy’s education, also. With a knowledge 
of the three or four millions of people who are 
daily sick and most of them of fairly preventa- 
ble diseases, and the many who die before 15 
years of age (a large proportion before two 
years), one is impressed with the extreme urg- 
ency of such hygienic and preventive and thera- 
peutic knowledge and the incident right habits, 
as May be acquired from this treatment of 
home nursing. On germs, disinfectants, emerg- 
encies, disease symptoms, contagious diseases, 
the non-contagious diseases, foods and nursing, 
the pages are full of clearly expressed, attract- 
ive and authoritative information. This vol- 
ume, with many other educational texts, is 
handled in this section by the Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co., San Francisco. 


The Human Factor in Education. By James P. 


Monroe. The Macmillan Company, pages 


317. 


More and more it is being recognized that, 
with all of our natural resources and material 
wealth, the people of the United States and the 
government hold an unstable position only, un- 
less both be backed by a sane and trained and 
socialized man-power. In the phrase of the 
author’s preface: “The crucial problems of the 
next twenty-five years depend for their solu- 
tion upon the strength, the integrity and the 
wise patience of every human factor; and this 
means that each of these human factors must 
he sanely educated for his particular responsi- 
bility towards the common task.” These factors 
are considered in relation to society, to indus- 
try, to teaching and to the problem of recon- 
struction. 


In the preface to this book the author sub- 
mits seven economic questions—immigration, 
industrial relations, labor efficiency, tariff and 
finance, ete., among which is one—‘“‘will the 
United States be wise enough to mobilize its 
intellectual and industrial forces in such way as 
to make science and education effective servants 
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of civilization; or will it go muddling on in the 
wasteful laissez-faire?” And it is affirmed elge. 
where that “these problems are in the fina] 
analysis almost purely human ones.” Here are 
chapters on the complex of relations between 
education and society, art, industrial art anq 
trained art of all kinds; education “the common 
human task,” and the grave responsibilities of 
reconstruction—rich in argument and human jn. 
terest. The treatment of the “Boy in Business,” 
“Industrial Leadership,” ‘Education and Econ- 
omy” and the dangers of “Child Idleness” are 
particularly good. It is attractively written, 
wholesome in its point of view and illustrated 
hy a wealth of homely but striking incident, 
It is an unconventional treatment of the prob- 
lem of education, in its broad meaning, instruc. 
tive and stimulating. 


Hygiene and Health. By Charles P. Emerson 
and George H. Bitts. Bobbs, Merrill Co, 
Books I, II, pages 188, 323. 


Book I is given to Hygiene and Health, and 
300k II to Physiology and Hygiene. There is 
much of physiology in the former along with 
much sensible advice about food, eating, mi- 
crobes, air and breathing, posture, clothing, 
teeth, play, ete., while the second volume covers 
with fair fulness the subject of physiology, as 
completely as the average individual needs. It 
is written out of an abundant knowledge and 
human interest that should put to shame many 
of the impersonally and mechanically built 
texts that flood the market. Here is evidently 
a physiology that looks not to knowledge, 
primarily, but to health; not to examination but 
to habits. One can imagine children reading 
these books with interest; not as lessons, but 
of choice. 


The Junior High School Literature; Book One— 
By William H. Elson and Christine M. Keck, 


Scott, Foresman & Co. Pages 624. $1.20. 


For the majority of those who enter the Jun- 
ior High School, literature must probably be a 
formative study; just as there is needed chiefly 
applied mathematics, and the life or occupa- 
tional applications of the sciences. It would 
seem, therefore, that the authors have chosen 
wisely to “organize reading in the schools with 
reference to the teaching of ideals—personal, 
social, national and patriotic,” and thus to stress 
“literature as one of the chief means through 
which the child enters on his intellectual and 
spiritual inheritance.” Among these basic ideals 
are named freedom, love of country, service, loy- 
alty, courage, thrift, humane treatment of ani- 
mals, a sense of humor, love of nature, and an 
appreciation of the dignity of honest work, and 
the hundred selections and extracts are classified 
accordingly. Here are stories and poems of na- 
ture, adventures, ideals of freedom, and litera- 
ture and life in the homeland. The selections 
are standard and apt. The editing, with notes, 
references, and 30 pages of glossary, has bee! 
well done. The purpose, evidently is to use lit 
erature as a character builder, using the fine 0P- 
portunity offered in the Junior High School, 
relating literature to life. 
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Forward Looking Lessons in U. S. History—By 
Ww. J. Savage. Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, I, II, pages 53, 113. 

Book I for use in Seventh Grade consists of 

37 lessons, and covers our country’s history to 

the close of the Revolution. Nearly one-third 

of the second book is given to a study of impor- 
tant civil, industrial, political and social ques- 
tions; corporations, organized labor, the Panama 

Canal, inventions, railroads, mining and manu- 

facturing, schools and the advancement of edu- 

cation, conservation and the reclamation acts, 
and, of course, the world war and our participa- 
tion in it. The two little volumes, abundantly 

rich for lower high school work, constitue a 

working syllabus for the study and suggestive 

references for an intensive use of the library. 

The subject-matter is so subdivided and distrib- 

uted, and the story so concretely told, that the 

text can be used by almost any thoughtful 
teacher. 


The Community Center. By L. J. Hanifan, State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Vir+ 
ginia. Silver, Burdette & Co. Pages 214. 
Price $1.52. 

This volume is in the Teacher Training Se- 
ries, edited by W. W. Charters. Considering 
the prominence that the community center is 
now being given, and the plans for organiza- 
tion going forward in various places, this book 
is timely. There are emphasized through the 
pages such matters as the place of the com- 
munity center in developing leadership: how 
the school is helped through the community 
center; the proper enjoyment of leisure, and 
the proper use of recreation. A number of val- 
uable entertainment programs are _ outlined. 
There is a helpful bibliography of references. 
No one interested in the formation of a com- 
munity center should fail to read this book. 


American School Toys and Useful Novelties in 
Wood. By Chas. A. Kunou, Supervisor of 
Manual Training, Los Angeles. The Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pages 72. 

This is a timely book by one of the authori- 
ties on the constructive phases of education. 

Mr. Kunou has long been known, not only in 

California, but throughout the country, as one 

of the leaders in manual training. His large 

experience, not only with pupils in the ele- 
mentary and the high school, but as organizer 
and teacher of classes in Normal Schools, pre- 
pares him thoroughly for the preparation of any 
book to which he would put his attention. This 
book of American Toys is based upon actual 
work in the school and classroom. One section 
is devoted to discussion of the types of toys 
adapted to the school, with suggestions for 
Work, illustration of positions while at work, 
the assembling and finishing of toys, discus- 
sion of school bazaars, and so forth. The de- 
signs for the toys include basic types, animal 
forms, furniture, toys for games and sports, 
and many useful articles, such as flag-staffs, 
candle holders, banks, paper weights, match 
— the like. The sketching and cut- 
, are done by the pupil and originality.em- 


Phasized. The book will find a hearty wel- 
come, 2 


75e and 90c. - 
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Sailing the Seas: The Log of Tom Dark. By Jas. 
Baldwin and W. W. Livingood. Introduc- 
tion by Edw. M. Hurley, former chairman, 
U. S. Shipping Board. 

Pages 304. 


American Book Com- 
pany. 


As a supplementary reader this is a delight- 
ful and instructive book. It tells in everyday 
and interesting language so many things about 
the sea, transportation, the’ various types of 
ships and vessels, that it is a story of gripping 
interest for young and old alike. The com- 
mercial relations of our country with other 
countries is brought out. The dangers confront- 
ing the early peoples in their attempts at water 
travel are portrayed. The illustrations, show- 
ing activities at the docks, the interior of the 
ocean liner, perils encountered at sea, types 
of vessels early and late of various countries, 
modern battleships and dreadnoughts, activities 
on board, are studies in themselves. It is a 
most attractive volume. 


By S. C. McCready. D. 
Pages 310. 


Rural Science Reader. 
Cc. Heath & Company. 


Under the editorship of Dr. Harold W. Foght, 
an authority on rural education, this Rural Sci- 
ence Reader is issued as Volume 1 in a series. 
The successful attempt has been made by the 
author to put clearly before readers actual con- 
ditions as they exist in the country, so as to 
create a respect for rural life. It is the at- 


tempt, further, to develop a community spirit 


of co-operation. Chapters relate to farm con- 
ditions, the homes, the schools, the teacherage, 
noon-day lunches, farm 
book-keeping, health, plays and games, and a 
seore of other interesting chapter topics that 
make of the book not only an interesting story, 
but a valuable text for study. There are sug- 
gestions following the chapters that will be 
useful to the teacher as well as the pupil. 
The cuts and diagrams add much to the value 
of the work. 


to the school garden, 


Cld World Background to American History. By 
Samuel B. Harding and Margaret S. Hard- 


ing. Scott, Foresman and Company, pages 


378. 


This is a revision of an earlier book by the 
same authors entitled “The Story of Europe,” 
with additions of an interesting chapter on the 
“Dawn of History,” and three chapters on “The 
Growth of Freedom,” To teachers who are fa- 
miliar with “Greek Gods, Heroes and Men,” or 
the “Story of the Middle Ages,” it is already 
known that the Hardings are charming story 
tellers. The Greeks, the Romans and the Middle 
Age Teutons; the English, French and Dutch 
are made the thread upon which to string in- 
cidents in home and civic life, manners and cus- 
toms, their architecture and their industries, 
their great men and their towns. As a reading 
book, or a reference for the upper classes, or 
the lower high school, it should be a welcome 
volume in every school library. 
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Do your pupils of foreign birth or descent know 
the stories of our Patriotic Songs and the epochs of 
our history that brought them forth? 


Do your pupils of American parentage 
know the beautiful songs and dances of 
other lands? 


Reach them all through the one 
common chord Music, with our incom- 


parable Victor Records. 
The above booklet for 


guidance is just off the Victrola XXV 
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is the instrument best 
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Educational Department When the Victrola is 
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This trademark and the trade- placed under the in- 
marked ‘word View" ideotty Wictor Talking Machine Co, siriment sate and sere 
all our products Look under the _ — and the 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 














The Iineis Pupils Reading Circle was estab- 
lished Decensber, 1886, and has a continuous rec- 
ord of service to thousands of children for more 
than 20 years. With @ list of 20 books from 
which mentbers may choose, there were sold for 
the last year (1919) 47,557 books. This was an 
average of nearly 500 books to each of the 101 
counties. The total expenses, exclusive of books 
purchased from publisher, was less than $6000, 
Quoting from the organization’s last report: 
“Yhe Cirele is doing an educational work in 
lnois the value of which is beyond all finan- 
cial computation. Can you even imagine what 
it means to the children of Illinois to place in 
their hands 47,000 good books in a year? When 
achild forms the reading? habit by reading good 
tooks, his education, enjoyment of leisure, and 
good cihizenship are practically assured. But, 
fall children are to have @ fair Chanee, the dis- 
tribution of these books shoulda be mere general 
‘and their number should be meltiplied by ten 
or one hundred. There are still to@ Many chil- 
dren in the State who rarely see any ged books 
adapted to their ages and tastes except their 
text books. It is sad to think of what is Reing 
left out of their lives,” 
































For one week, recently, an organization of 
high school teachers in Chicago waged an ad- 
vertising campaign to inform the public of the 
needs of the public schools. Money was raised 
by subscription among the members and space 
bought in the several daily papers. Here is an 
*xtract from one advertisement: 

“What you need for the job is Real Men, 
Women—men and women who measure up to 
those in the first rank in medicine, law and 
business. You would not trust your eyes to a 
cheap oculist, your health to a cheap doctor, 
your business to a cheap lawyer. Why don’t 
you balk at cheap teachers?” 










Real 







County Organization in California is progress- 
ing. Nevada County teachers have organized 
with a Constitution and officers and an annual 
fee of 50c. The purpose is the promotion of all 
matters educational, including more adequate 
compensation for teachers. It is expected that 
‘very teacher in the county will become a mem- 


*rand as well, will take out membership in the 
State Association, 












In Lake County the Clear Lake Teachers’ As- 
‘ociation in convention assembled commended 
he efforts of the C. T. A. in its work for in- 
creased finances for schools, and pledged co-op- 
amnote “through membership and individual ef- 
ort.” The teachers of the county declaring that 
they should bear their full burden of the respon- 
‘ibility toward providing more for the schools, 
adopted the following: “Resolved, that we re- 
want our County Superintendent of Schools to 
‘Ivite every teacher in Lake County to become 
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a member of the C. T. A. to attain the 100% mark 
for Lake County.” Good for Lake County. 
Superintendent Minerva Ferguson is Secretary 
of the Clear Lake Teachers’ Club. 


Modoe County, in the extreme Northeast sec- 
tion of the State has, under the leadership of 
Nettie B. Harris as Superintendent, constantly 
increased its professional standards. That the 
teachers of the County, although far removed 
from the centers of population, intend to do 
their part in securing State-wide legislation of 
benefit to the schools, finds proof in their de- 
termination to organize a County Association, 
and in seeking membership in the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. A telegram from Supt. Harris 
recently, requested membership certificates for 
the county teachers. We anticipate an enroll- 
ment of every teacher in the county. 


An Association of County Teachers has been 
formed in Kern County. There is a central com- 
mittee composed of three members from each 
Supervisioral District. Each teacher is asked as 
part of the membership requirement, to pay $5.00 
into a common treasury. At a conference of 
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We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 
Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman Day & Co. 
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Did You Think 


That the last word in beginning textbooks in Latin had 
been uttered? Have you wondered whether there would ever 
again be a new text to justify emphatically not only itself but 
the study of Latin in the high school? We have the answer 
for you in Place’s Beginning Latin, a new type of first year 
Latin book. 


How has this text justified the study of Latin? By stress- 
ing the utility of Latin instruction. By bringing out at every 
point the relations of Latin to English. Each language is made 
to reinforce and enrich the other. By making the most liberal 
possible use of Latin contributions to our present civilization 
in culture, history, customs, thus adding greatly to the interest 
of both teacher and pupil. 


Then this text is teachable. English grammar, the known, 
is made the natural introduction to the principles of Latin 
grammar, the unknown. And there are various aids to the 
mastery of Latin used throughout the text that simplify the 
work of both teacher and pupil. 


In all these regards the author has followed the recom- 
mendations of recent syllabuses and of the Committee on 
Classical Languages of the National Educational Association, 
and has produced not only the last but the newest and best 
text in first year Latin. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
121 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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the teachers of Bakersfield on May 11, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary discussed the plans for the 
Initiative proposal for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. The entire corps of the city in harmony 
with the progressive plans of Superintendent 
Teach, favored membership in the local and 
State associations. Motion prevailed that the 
Bakersfield teachers favored this $5.00 fee, ap- 
portioned as follows: $2.00 for membership in 
c. T, A.; $1.00 for Initiative Campaign and $2.00 
for the treasury of the local association. 


So far as salaries for high school principals 
in California are concerned, Bakersfield prob- 
ibly heads the list at this writing. Mr. Ludden 
will next year receive $4800. Every teacher in 
the high school has been given a 50% increase. 
City Superintendent Teach has every cause to 
believe his efforts for a substantial increase to 
ill teachers in the elementary schools will prove 
suecessful. 


Principal Wright, of the Miramonte School, 
Los Angeles, writes of a teacher whose salary 
is $1400 and who has been offered $3000 by a 
commercial seed and plant company to act as 
organizer in the homes for the purpose of en- 
ecouraging planting of home gardens, etc. 
Another teacher of mdanual training, salary 
$1500, has been offered by a commercial house 
in Los Angeles, $2800. Is it any wonder that 
children will be without teachers next year? 


Salary increases for next year are already ar- 
ranged for in many places. In Stanislaus coun- 
ty at a meeting called by Superintendent A. G. 
Elmore, a County Teachers’ Association has been 
formed. This organization will be instrumental 
in working for the Initiative for a Constitu- 
tional Amendment. In Modesto, high school 
teachers will next year receive a minimum of 
$1600, elementary teachers a minimum of $1300, 
with an increase of $120 a year for six years for 
the former and a maximum of $1660 for the 
latter. 


When it was suggested that Henry Disston 
« Sons make circular saws 108 inches in diam- 
eter to be used in cutting shingle bolts most 
people laughed and thought the idea crazy. The 
strain would be too great, no mandrel could 
hold, a saw with a surface so large could not 
run straight and true. But even as Marconi ac- 
complished his idea of the wireless telegraph 
ifter all the world mocked, so has the Disston 
firm done what seemed impossible. On April 10, 
1920, two circular saws, 108 inches in diameter, 
made in the Disston plant in Philadelphia, began 
one first run in the Coats Shingle Mill at 
Hoquiam, Washington, and they ran perfectly. 
There was a large gathering present,—all the 
lumber and shingle men of that section and 
practically all the mill population of the Gray’s 
Harbor district. Many came to say “I told you 
So,” but all departed marveling at the swiftness 
and accuracy of the saws. Usually a special 
pase is built to fit machinery. But as these 
“aws departed from the commonplace in size, so 
they did in requirements. Special machinery 
Was necessary to carry them. The power turned 


Modern European History 
Another Book By 
DR. HUTTON WEBSTER 


University of Nebraska 


I. It will complete the series of which 
Early European History is the first vol- 
ume. 


II. It will cover the period from 1648 
to the rejection of the Peace Treaty by 
the United States Senate. 


Ill. It will possess the same mechani- 
cal excellencies of type, illustrations, 
paper and binding as the Early European 
History. 


IV. It will, the critics report, main- 
tain the same high standard of peda- 
gogical excellence exemplified by the 
Early European History—a charming 
style, simple diction, short sentences; 
emphasis on social, economic conditions; 
suggestive helps and references and 
special studies. 


V. It will give such a full treatment 
of England and the English point-of-view 
that a special course in English History 
will be unnecessary. 


Correspondence Solicited 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Publishers 


BOSTON {| NEW YORK 


565 Market Street 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco California 
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FIVE YEARS HENCE 


MOST BOOKS PUBLISHED 
IN 1920 A. D. 


Will Be Out of Date 


THEREFORE 


IN PURCHASING YOUR SUPPLY 
OF FREE HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Buy Nothing but the Latest Editions 
of the Best Books 


SUCH AS 
Millikan, Gale & Pyle’s Practical Physics 1920 Edition 
Robinson & Breasted’s European History, Ancient and Mediaeval 1920 Edition 
Muzzey’s American History (Revised) 1920 Edition 
Hawkes, Luby & Touton’s Plane Geometry 1920 Edition 
Gayley & Flaherty’s Poetry of the People (Revised) 1920 Edition 
Caldwell, Eikenberry & Glenn’s Laboratory Problems in General Science......1920 Edition 
Schorling & Reeve’s General Mathematics 1920 Edition 


ORDER NOW 
Fall Dating Will be Given on the Bill if Desired 


Ginn & Company 
Publishers 


20 Second Street San Francisco 
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on, they began to run slowly, then as the speed 
grew the hum increased until it sounded like 
the noise of a swarm of bees. The serrated 
edge, traveling at a speed of 130 miles an hour, 


cut through those big Coast logs with an ease The largest selting 
and rapidity that astonished experienced mill 


eg quality pencil 
= in the world 


The News Notes of California Libraries, issued 
quarterly, is always so interesting that the 
reader is sure to wish it might come oftener. 
The current issue is particularly good. Miss 
Reguart has a very satisfactory report of the 
work done by the Santa Clara County Free 
Library, typical of such libraries at their best. 
The county has 25 branches, located in stores, 
post offices, school houses and in private homes; 
#4 schools participate in the service; and the 
circulation reaches more than 30,000 volumes. 
The number contains also a “study outline of 
California History,” down to 1880, with abundant 
bibliographical references. There are now 
County Free Libraries in 44 counties. Nine of 
the other 14 counties are in the high Sierras, 
east and northeast of the Bay. The California 


County Free Library system deserves all the 
praise accorded it by educators, 
The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, has is- 
sued a most interesting catalog of microscopes, 
microtomes and accessories. It is more than a EDUCATIONAL institutions every- 
catalog. With its illustrations and brief, con- ~ where use the perfect VENUS Pen- 
cise descriptions, its 116 pages give a complete cils because they make for perfect work 
picture of the apparatus listed. In addition in every line of student endeavor. 
to the apparatus listed in the catalog, the com- 17 black degrees, 3 copying 
pany manufactures photographic lenses, also a Sa 
complete line of projection apparatus sold under 


For general writing 


¢ 2 and sketching 
the trade name Delineascope. » nh eaies ae 


For clean fine lines 

Upon recommendation of Superintendent Fred eon 
M. Hunter, the Oakland Board of Education, in For delicate thin lines 
1918, set aside three schools as “Neighborhood ee 
Schools,” and provided a home teacher for each Retbes Nake pastes. °1 55 
of them. ‘There are now five such schools, en- ve 
rolling 4284 pupils, an increase in two years 
of 20 per cent., and an increase in the eighth 
graie of 82*per cent. In these same schools AMERICAN LEAD 

: PENCIL CO. 
there has been an increase of kindergarten pu- 


219 Fifth Ave., ; 
pils of 150 per cent. ” ve a ns 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world- 


F. H. Meyer, Director of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, developed the pro- 
Sram for the 1920 Summer Session in a most 
original manner. Two months ago he submitted 


a list of 38 proposed courses along art and atl %, 
craft lines to superintendents, supervisors, prin- 

cipals and teachers throughout California, Ore- 

gon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, New 

Mexico, Utah and Arizona. All were asked to 

check the courses desired and to suggest other 

courses for the Summer Session. In all 620 ( ) 


answers were received. These were carefully 
tabulated by Director Meyer and the Summer 
Session work of the school was based entirely 
on the returns. For once the teachers will get 
exactly what they asked for. The Summer Ses- 
sion of the school will be given in Berkeley 
from June 21 to July 31. 
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“Bookkeeping and Accounting 


OMMERCIAL teachers everywhere are talk- 
ing about Mr. Hoover’s new text-book just 


off the press. 


The reason is plain. 


Mr. 


Hoover’s book not only teaches bookkeeping 
according to the most approved methods of ped- 
agogy, but it also teaches the business side of 
bookkeeping—shows how transactions originate— 
what figures mean to the manager—why books 


are the mainstay of a business. 


Thus the pupil 


learns how in terms of what and why. 


NV R. S. R. HOOVER’S “Book- 
keeping and Accounting Prac- 
tice” covers the subject of book- 
keeping from every important 
angle. It shortens the time usually 
devoted to this subject, but sacri- 
fices nothing essential. It lightens 
the work of the teacher and is de- 
lightfully easy to teach. It inter- 
ests the studentat once becauseit be- 
gins with a consideration of his own 
affairs—personal expense accounts. 
Then step by step the student moves 
forward from the simple to the com- 
plex—from as simple a proposition 
as personal expense accounts to as 
complex a subject as cost account- 
ing. And when the last section is 
complete, the student is intimately 
acquainted with practically every 
phase of present-day bookkeeping 
and accounting. Thus he is well 
equipped to fill a position of respon- 
sibility and to advance rapidly. 


25 years of teaching 


R.S.R. HOOVER, the author, 
has had 25 years’ successful 
experience teaching bookkeeping. 
He has also had practical account- 
ing experience in commercial houses 
and banks. Hence he fully under- 
stands the teacher’s problems as 
well as the actual needs of the stu- 
dent preparing to enter business. 
In refreshing style, both graphi- 
cally and pictorially, Mr. Hoover 
makes his point clear. Consider 
but one of the ways he lightens the 
load of the teacher. Some teachers 
find it inconvenient to take the 
time to frame questions on a text 
of this kind. Appreciating this 
situation, in the back of each chap- 
ter Mr. Hoover has supplied stan- 
dard questions and _ problems, 
which help the teacher and student. 


“Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Practice” is divided into eight sec- 
tions. Each section is divided into 


two or three parts and each section 
completely disposes of its subject. 
The section titles are: Elementary 
principles of bookkeeping; A simple 
set of books; Bookkeeping for a 
farm; Retail and partnership ac- 
counts; Manufacturing and cost 
accounting; Bank accounting. Thus 
bookkeeping is covered to all prac- 
tical purposes from A to Z. 


Note some of the unusual features 
which Mr. Hoover’s book contains. 
In no other text is the student given 
a complete understanding of depart- 
ment store accounting. Neither is 
farm accounting explained in the 
ordinary text. (But either or both 
of those sections may be omitted 
if desired.) Another feature ap- 
peal to both teacher and student 
is the book’s simplicity. So often 
in works of this kind the student is 
given a multiplicity of rules to 
memorize. These often hamper 
more than they assist him, and he 
finds himself leafing back and forth 
for the rule he needs. But in Mr. 
Hoover’s text there is no multi- 
plicity of rules and no footnotes. 
Each point is explained, illustrated 
and applied when it is under con- 
sideration. Mr. Hoover states just 
six laws of debit and credit. At 
the very beginning the student is 
acquainted with the trial balance. 
Thus this puzzle to most students 
is robbed of its terrors. 


Examine free 


EXAMINE this new, remark- 
able text. Judge for yourself 
its many qualities, the ease and 
simplicity with which it can be 
taught. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon attached and “ Bookkeeping 
and Accountng Practice” will go 
forward for a 10-day free inspection. 
If you wish to keep it remit the 
special price of $1.80. Otherwise, 
return it at our expense. However, 
if you use the text in quantities of 
five or more, this examination copy 
is free. Mail the coupon to the 
A. W. Shaw Company, Wabash 
Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


Practice” 


Other Shaw Text-Books That Have 
Won Popularity 


How to Write Business Letters 


Edited by Walter K. Smart, Ph.D., head of the Department 
of English, Armour Institute of Technology. 


THs text has the hearty endorsement of leading educators over 

the country. It shows exactly how to build up. paragraph 
by paragraph, sales, adjustment, and collection letters, etc. An 
interesting feature is the facsimile letters. On one page is repro- 
duced a letter that failed, with marginal notes showing why it 
failed. On the opposite page is reproduced the revised letver— 
a@ success. The student sees what changes were made, why they 
were made and how. 


Advertising and Selling Practice 


By J._B. Opdycke, chairman of the English Division, 
Julia Richmond High School, New York. 


"THERE is no otber text like this in print. Not only does it 
explain the history and theory of advertising and selling, but 
it also provides material for preparing students t hold advertising 
and sales positions. It combines in a single text material fora 
half year course and affords the school an opportunity to give 
the students in a brief period a viewpoint of both activities. 


Office Training and Standards 


By Frank C. McClelland, Director of the Continuation 
Schocl, Morris & Company, Chicago. 


A TEXT that deals with the office side of bookkeeping and 
“4 other specialized duties as well as stenography. Explains 
the operations in the office step by step so that the student can 
grasp them quickly. It tells why each office function is necessary 
and exactly how to perform it most effectively. At the end of 
each chapter are standard exercises and questions that interest 
the student. make the teacher's work easier and promote original 
inquiry and research. 


Examine any or all of these text- 
books for 10 days FREE at our 
expense. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon. Mark the texts which 
particularly interest you. 


A. W. Shaw Company 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 

i Send me on approval Mr. S. R. Hoover’s new text, ‘‘Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Practice.’’ I will look it over carefully and if I decide 
to use this text in quantities of five or more, it is understood this exam- 
ination copy is to be mine free. Otherwise I need send you only $1.80, 
full payment for the text. Orif I wish to return it, { am privileged to 
do so and will owe you nothing. SEN-620 


NAME 


pee 2 ee 


| co 


i STREET & NO. ; 


| CITY & STATE 


Check below if you wish examination copies of 
| our other texts. Subject to same terms as above. 


C Smart’s ‘“How to Write Business Letters’’ $0.91 
(Special price on single copies to teachers $0.9 
a Barnes’ ‘‘How to Teach Business Correspondence’’ 
(Special price on single copies to teachers) 
Opdycke’s ‘* Advertisi d Selling Practice’’ 

| LJ sexi (Spacial pe ba en cians ccgles to teachers) 

O Opdycke’s ‘‘How to Teach Advertising and Selling’ 
(Special price on single copies to teachers) 


| C McClelland’s ‘‘Office Training and Standards’’ 
(Special price on single copies to teachers) 
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Kentucky is forging to the front. We have 
from Mr. J. W. Carr a synopsis of new educa- 
tion laws enacted by the recent legislature. 
These include a minimum salary of $75.00 per 
month, many teachers having heretofore re- 
ceived less than half that amount; a minimum 
of $1200 for County Superintendents; the ap- 
pointment of State Superintendent by the State 
Board of Education; a non-partisan board of 
five for each county, elected from the county at 
large, with authority to establish districts, ap- 
point County Superintendents and teachers. A 
State school survey is authorized, $10,000 being 
appropriated, the work to be done by non-resi- 
dent experts, selected by a non-partisan lay 
commission, named by the Governor and serv- 
ing without salary. Physical education as part 
of the school course throughout the State is 
provided for in a special bill. 


School opies is the title of an official pub- 
lication issued by the Cleveland schools in the 
interest of education and for information of 
teachers and citizens.. It is issued bi-weekly 
under editorship of Mr. Clyde R. Miller. Mr. 
Miller has had large experience in newspaper 
and publicity work and has been connected with 
journalistic interests of Cleveland. He knows 
the schools of the city and is in thorough sym- 
pathy with their needs. The Army Education 
Commission, through Dr. Spaulding, called Mr. 
Miller to France during the war, where he had 
charge of publicity work. We had oecasion to 
come in contact with him on the other side 
and know of his ability. We should like to see 
the school board of every large city establish 
such an official paper under so competent an 
editor. We welcome “School Topics,” shall fol- 
low its work with interest, and assure Mr. 
Miller of our best wishes. 


The thrift habit is cultivated through actual 

practice of thrift and participation in thrift ac- 
tivities. At the Miramonte School (Elemen- 
tary) Los Angeles, Principal John E. Wright 
and the teachers and pupils are setting a lead- 
ing pace In a recent Thrift Stamp Campaign, 
under suggestion of Superintendent Susan M. 
talks were given at Assembly; com- 
positions were written, the best being read in 
Assembly, by the successful pupils; penny 
banks were made. Any grade from First to 
lifth purchasing $1.00 worth per week was 
Placed on the honor roll; from Sixth to Eighth 
Grades, $2.00 constituted honor roll. In three 
weeks in March, out of 620 pupils, 115 pur- 
thrift cards to amounts aggregating 
Mr. Wright says: 

of the children earn money by taking 
care of chickens and rabbits at home; some by 
doing house work; some by selling vegetables 
from their home gardens; some by mowing 
lawns, and some by delivering papers. 

“One boy broke a street light, and another 
boy said, ‘Say, do you know what you are do- 
ing? Don’t you know that your father has to 
help pay for that? See how many thrift stamps 
you could have with the money your father will 
have to pay for that light. You should be more 
careful how you throw stones, and, besides, you 


Dorsey, 


chased 
$108.00. 


‘some 


Another Triumph 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new World’s 
Record on court testimony, writing 324 
words gross, and 322 words net, a min- 
ute, and made but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, December 30, 1919, 
Mr. Nathan Behrin created a new World’s 
Record in Shorthand, by writing 324 words 
gross and 322 words net, a minute. The 
contest which was held under the auspices 
of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ So- 
ciety, had been given wide publicity and 
was open to all, and writers of all the 
leading systems competed. 


It is worthy of note that the record for 
solid non-court matter tests in this coun- 
try is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words 
per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes 
further proof that the highest speed and 


accuracy is inalienable from the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the 
New York Board of Education. 
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Is designed to meet the needs of High 
School Students and Teachers. It pro- 
vides a complete course of graded copies 
and instructions, so simple and plain that 
the teaching of writing becomes as easy 
and successful as other subjects. It con- 
tinues the work now being done in the 
grades. Business Forms and Individual- 
ized writing are featured. One hundred 
twelve pages. 

One copy by mail, postpaid 

One dozen copies i 
less 25 per cent. discount to school of- 
ficials, dealers and teachers. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 
Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Pacific Sales and Duplicating Co. 
California Distributing Agents 
814 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Even our competitors admitted that the 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETICS 


were a mighty good series before they were revised and added to. 
Well, the revised series just off the press are far better books in several 
ways. Progress scores, speed drills, measurement tests and arithmet- 


ical gymnasia are only a few of the betterment features. 


Have you heard about or seen the new 


BOLENIUS READERS 


for fourth, fifth and sixth grades with manual? New material, new plan 
and measurement tests that teachers have been eager to have for years. 
If we were to quote Pacific Coast adoptions of these books during the 


past month, they would fill this space. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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278 Post Street 


San Francisco 
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NOW READY 


Business Organization and Administration 
By J. ANTON deHASS 


Professor of Business Administration at the University of Wash- 
ington. On leave as Professor of Business Administration at the 
University of Rotterdam, Holland. 


A secondary school textbook covering the points that every man and woman should 
know about the organization and management of business. 


Contains just the things that every student expects to get when he begins a busi- 
ness course. 


While shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping are, and should be, the backbone of 
the commercial course, no school confining its instruction to these branches can long 
hope to keep pace with the present-day demands of business. 


Business Organization and Administration 
was prepared to meet the demands of progressive schools. The book presents a com- 


prehensive picture of the field of modern business, and above all, it is put up in 
teachable form. 


Retail price, $1.60. Liberal discount to schools. Sample copies to teachers 
only, $1.20 postpaid. No free samples. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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have no right to destroy other people’s prop- 
erty. While writing this to you a little boy 
came into my Office and said, ‘I wish a Thrift 
Stamp book.’ I asked him how he got his 
money and he said, as proud as could be, 
‘Washing dishes for my mother.’” 


Among distinguished visitors to the Coast re- 
cently was Helen Taft, daughter of ex-President 
Taft and president of Bryn Mawr College. Miss 
Taft graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1915, and 
received the Master’s Degree from Yale in 1917, 
since which time she has been president of her 
Alma Mater. She appeared before various clubs 
and organizations. She spoke before the Com- 
monwealth Club on the subject, “Modern Ten- 
dencies in Education.” 


Dr. Huge Newman, principal of the New York 
Training School for Teachers, has authorized 
classes for the study of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand. The classes will be under the direction 
ef Miss Edna Baer, teacher of stenography and 
typewriting at the Julia Richman High School, 


Publicity will do much for the schools. More 
and more the press of the country is giving 
space to educational matters. The Woodland 
(California) Daily Democrat, edited by Ed. E. 
Leake, issued recently a special number, fea- 
turing the industrial, commercial social and 
educational advantages of Yolo County. Un- 
der title “School System Unsurpassed,” County 
Superintendent Harriet S. Lee writes of the ad- 
vances recently made in buildings, the advance- 
ment of professional standards, salary in- 
creases, enrichment of courses of study and 
like important matters. 


The pinyground system gives the children op- 
portunity for healthful play and teaches them 
how to play. It offers both instruction and 
practice in hygienic exercises which they thor- 
oughly enjoy. The playgrounds contribute to 
their health and strength and give the children 
a taste for wholesome recreation. They keep 
them off the streets and alleys, instill ideals 
into the young mind, eliminate the “gang” ele- 
ment and vice, and turn out healthy young men 
and women, 

The teacher of today is as much concerned 
with the activities of her pupils outside school 
hours as she is when they are under her per- 
sonal charge. The way in which they spend 
their time after school hours has a most no- 
ticeable effect on their progress in their studies. 
The playground is as essential to the success of 
any school as is the school itself. It is like the 
pendulum of a clock—it is the regulator. 

But, unfortunately, playgrounds do not grow 
spontaneously. There is no magic “open 
Sesame” to call them into being. Establishing 
a playground calls for enthusiasm and work. 
Someone must be interested in the project. 
The teacher can readily bring into being a 
model playground, because the opinion of the 
teacher is accepted by the community as the 
final analysis of the situation. 

EDWARD J. MEDART, 
President, Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


“CRA YOLA” 
Gold Medal 


Crayons 


Poor and gritty crayons 
constantly interrupt the 
trend of thought and mar 


the work of student and 
artist alike. 


In the line of good Artists’ 
and School Drawing Crayons 
“CRAYOLA” stands supreme. 


There are no limitations to 
its use. 


For stenciling, ‘“‘CRAY- 
OLA” is unsurpassed; for 
instructive color work in 
schools, it is more conven- 
ient, cleanly and economical 
than water colors. 


“CRAYOLA” is always 
ready to use—no mixing re- 
quired, no soiled fingers. It 
is clean and compact. 


“CRAYOLA” is made in twenty-four 
different colors. These colors are per- 
manent and may be overworked to pro- 
duce any desired effect. Made in various 


sizes for different purposes. For sale 
by most dealers. 


Send for interesting bro- 
chure, “What the Average 
Teacher May Accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York 
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CARDON’S FRENCH BOOKS ¢rtverseay tir 
They teach it by conversational methods, supplemented, however, by such 


sound, thorough drill on grammar and idioms that the pupil is absolutely and 
unhesitatingly master of just the French he would need in Paris today. 


A LA MAISON FRANCAISE MON PETIT TROTT 


A new book ready in July A Modern French Reader 


A recent French classic by Lichtenberger, 
which won the “Prix Montyon.” Full 
of fascination as a story, thoroughly 
artistic in style, and written in the 
vocabulary of everyday life. 

Adequate material for oral practice, 
translation, and spontaneous conversa- 
tion. 

For beginning students in college or high 
school. 

: ' A prize awarded annually for the book 

For third year high school or second which has done the most for the cause 
year college classes. of morality. 


By LEOPOLD CARDON 
University of Michigan 
Author of A Practical French Course 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Based on the same fundamental plan as 
Cardon’s other French texts. A French 
conversation book dealing with every- 
day activities—shopping, social events, 
newspapers, motoring, sports, etc. The 
subjunctive and other difficult points 
of the French language emphasized in 
a thorough but delightfully informal 
manner. 


Look in the Index— 


of the chemistry in use in your schools, for the following topics—just a few 


of the lively matters that the modern and practical course in chemistry must 
cover: 


Baking powder Mercerized cotton 

Bessemer process Methyl ether 

Bordeaux mixture Permutite process 

Carborundum Platinite 

Chlorine gas ‘5. Oe Es 

Colloids Vitamines 

Explosives Vulcanizing 

Froth flotation process Wood alcohol 
Are you satisfied? Notice the illustrations also. 


Then write to us for specimen pages of 
BLACK AND CONANT’S 


Practical Chemistry 


Just published. You will want to make some comparisons before you place 
an order for the fall term. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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Notice to Members of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section—An important 
letter is coming to you from a committee of your 
Council. Please give it your most careful con- 
sideration and answer it promptly. If your 
Council is to be truly representative, it must 
know what you want. Democracy puts the re- 
sponsibility upon the individual members. Will 
you meet it? 

W. L. Stephens, 

c. A. Wheeler, 

Cc E. Barber, 

Gertrude Brainerd, 

Adele M. Mosseman, Chairman of Committee. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman has for a number of 
years past, stood out as one of the coming 
younger men in the educational field. His work 
at the University of Illinois attracted nation- 
wide attention. ‘There, as well as at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he has been head 
of the School of Education, he showed great 
ability in teacher training and administrative 
work, His selection to succeed Dr. Marion L. 
Burton as president of the University of Min- 
nesota (the latter going to the presidency of 
Michigan) is most timely. Coffman is a Colum- 
bia University and Teachers’ College man. 


A. N. Palmer, president of the Palmer Com- 

pany, penmanship experts, has taken up his 
winter residence in Pasadena. Mr. Palmer has 
a host of friends, not in the East merely, but in 
California and the Coast and Western States. 
Ve are glad to welcome him to our State. Dur- 
ing the summer he will visit the various Pal- 
mer Summer Schools of Penmanship throughout 
the country, where he will offer special lecture 
courses, 


Our Bulletin on Teachers’ Salaries, published 
in the April issue, is being used by the N. E. A., 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, and by 
authorities in various States. Mr. Bowhay is 
to be given credit for much of the work on the 
Bulletin. We have from Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, the following 


self-explanatory acknowledgement of the Bul- 
letin: 


“Please send us, if you can spare them, three 
hundred copies of the bulletin. We will use 
them with the following letter: ‘To the Members 
of the Nebraska School Masters Club, Nebraska 
Women’s Educational Club, and County Super- 
intendents: We enclose to you herewith a copy 
of the bulletin of the California State Teachers’ 
Association, on Teachers’ Salaries. 


“This study is so exhaustive that we doubt 
if another can be found that compares with it. 
Won't you study this? It will only take an 


hour, and write us what you think Nebraska 
should do. 


it would seem somewhat ironical that the 
State which is now paying the highest salaries, 
With the possible exception of New York, should 
be thé one to do the extensive research work 
Which they have done, preparatory to issuing 
this bulletin. Very sincerely yours’.” 











Spencer Microscopes 


are the 


ACCEPTED 


STANDARD 
of the 
SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of 

AMERICA 


It isn’t only their 

accuracy and utility. 

It’s something in the 

finish, even more in 

the design, but in ad- 

dition to all these, it 

is those little things f 

—clever little devices, 

which accomplish the 

same -end but in a 

better way—exactly 

the way that the lab- 

oratory worker wants 

them, and here are 

the distinctive features of Spencer In- 
struments, made distinctive because our 
designers, experienced laboratory work- 
ers. possess the laboratory view point. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENCER 


BUFFALO 
N. Y. 


wie 


An 
Economical 


School Eraser 


This soft pink pencil rubber 
will not smut or injure the most 
delicate paper. Specially recom- 
mended for mechanical drawing 
and drawing classes. 

No. 72, smallest of ten sizes 


is generally preferred by 
school boards. 


most 





} 
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It was expedient 


It is now necessary to use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


One of the biggest items in the annual expense of school supplies is the deteriora- 
tion of text books—and with their greatly increased cost the loss is just so much 


more. 


Wear and tear on text books can be reduced to a minimum by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which take all the hard knocks instead of the book and re-inforce the binding, 


making the book last twice as long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Textbooks Listed by the California 
State Commissioner 


AGRICULTURE 
Spillman’s Farm Science 
CIVICS, General ; ; 
Reed’s Form and Functions of American 
Government 
ENGLISH, Handbooks : 
Carson’s Handbook of English Composi- 
tion, Rev. Ed. 
FRENCH, Readers 
Scherer’s Beginners’ French Reader 
GENERAL SC LENCE 
Fall’s Science for Beginners 
HISTORIES, European Background 
Elson-MacMullan’s Story of the Old 
World 


MATHEMATICS, Correlated Mathematics 
Rugg-Clark’s Fundamentals of High 
School Mathematics 


MISCELLANEOUS, Hygiene and Health 
Lippitt’s Personal Hygiene and Home 
Nursing 


PHYSIOLOGY 
For Intermediate Schools 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CALIFORNIA: 
Miss Vira Georgeeson, 2525 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley. 


titchie’s Primer of Sanitation (to fol- 
low Primer of Hygiene) 
Ritchie’s Primer of Physiology (to fol- 
low Primer of Sanitation) 
Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation & Phy- 
siolog. (combination of Primer of 
Sanitation and Primer of Physiology) 
For High Schools 
Ritchie’s Human Physiology 
Ritchie’s Sanitation and Physiology 
Hartman’s Laboratory Manual for use 
with Human Physiology 
SCIENCE, Botany 
Transeau’s Science of Plant Life 


SPANISH 
For Intermediate Schools 
Hall’s Poco a Poco 
For High Schools, Beginning Spanish 
Hall’s All Spanish Method, First Book 
Hall’s All Spanish Method, Second Book 
Hall’s All Spanish Method, Complete 
(First Book and Second Book in one 
binding) 
Readers 
Uribe-Troncosco’s Por Tierras Mejicanas 


STOCK ON HAND 
The Potter Brothers Company, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yovkers-on-Hudson, NEW YORK 


oa 
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Notice of Teachers’ Examination.—Teachers’ 
competitive examination for positions in the 
elementary schools of San Francisco will be 
held Friday and Saturday, June 18 and 19, 1920. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, City Hall, San Francisco. 


Utah has been exceedingly fortunate in the 
type of State Superintendents who have served 
her during years past. Nelson, Gowans and 
Child, present incumbent, all men of vision, 
ideals and strong in administration and leader- 
ship. And now George N. Child has accepted 
the superintendency of Salt Lake City and will 
leave the State service at the close of the pres- 
ent year. The State salary is $4000; as City 
Suprintendent he will receive $6000. 

In recent conversation with leading business 
men in Salt Lake City, we took occasion to 
advise a salary of $8000, for whoever was chosen 
to succeed Superintendent Smith. Mr. Child was 
Supervisor of Grammar Grades in Salt Lake 
City under former Superintendent Christensen, 
and became Assisant Superintendent when Dr. 
Smith came as Superintendent of Schools. Last 
July he resigned to become State Superintend- 
ent, succeeding Dr. Gowans, resigned. We pre- 
dict a successful administration for Mr. Child. 


Governor Shoup of Colorado has just appointed 
a commission of ten to make a study of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The action was in response to a 
request by the Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. And the Governor of Ohio by procla- 
mation “asks the forces of the state to join 
in an educational crusade to help to recruit the 
ablest young men and young women of Ohio 
as teachers.” Denver has recently voted teach- 
ers’ salaries as follows; elementary teachers, 
maximum, $1,800; elementary principals, $2,000; 
high school teachers, $2,500; high school prin- 
ciples, $1,500. This is a good item for com- 
parative studies in California. 


We have had many comments from all parts of 

the country on the article relating to school 
printing in our Sept., 1919, number. We are 
especially pleased to give herewith the sub- 
stance of a letter from the Carroll Park School, 
Long Beach. Mrs. Ruth Clewett, the printing 
instructor, writes as follows: 


“Carroll Park School, Long Beach, has pub- 
lished a school paper each month since March, 
1913, and we have had our own print shop 
since September of that year. We are only a 
Grammar School and we purchased our own out- 
fi. The fund was started by the Eighth Grade 
Promotional class, June 1913, they having given 
a play to raise the money. Mr. Huff, the prin- 
cipal, and myself advanced the rest of the 
money and we purchased a $400 second-hand 
outfit, The money was later returned to us 
from job work, sales of papers, entertainments, 
ete, 

_The Board of Education now hires a teacher 
‘or two days of each week. The classes are 
boys from the Seventh and Eighth Grades. We 
cannot accommodate all who would like to do 
the work. We also do all kinds of printing for 
Cur school and while we do not solicit job work, 
We often have it brought to us. The designs 
for announcements, ete., are made by students 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


California School of Arts and Crafts 
In Berkeley 


June 21 to July 31, 1920 


—A State-accredited school 
—12 instructors 


—More than 30 courses in Berkeley 
and Piedmont 


—Limited Classes with individual in- 
struction 


—Special courses for 
graded and rural schools 


teachers in 


—Advanced courses for high school 
teachers and Supervisors 


—Art excursions to studios, museums 
and industrial plants 


Fall term opens immediately 
following the close of the Sum- 
mer Session on August 2nd. 


For further information write for 
Summer Session or Regular Term 
Catalogs. Address 


PA CALIFORNIA SCHOL) 
Up Aion ArT, 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CAL. 
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Prompt Shipments 


Will be made on all orders for school supplies placed at once for the coming 


school year. This means that the orders should be made up now, not in July 
and August. 


We standardize on our lines and they are recommended as the best for the money 
on the market. 


COMPOSITION BOOKS 


vo. 107-—-63%4x8%4 Flexible cover 
. 108—-634x8 14 wt “Thicker 
. 109—S8x10 a = 

Yo. 113—S8x10 - “Thicker 


Soop For THE EyE® 


STUDENTS NOTE BOOKS SMALL SIZE STUDENTS NOTE BOOKS 


203--6x9 Flexible Open End 356—2%,x4% Flexible Cover Open Side 
1209—5x8 357--2%4x4 6 “ End 
1212—5x8 Side 350—4x6%4 . Side 


212—6x9 : 5 353 —4x6% . End 
1207—5x8 "P “Thicker 


207—6x9 a “End SPELLING BLANKS 
PENMANSHIP BOOKS 451—314x10—25 words 
116—6%x5% Flexible wide ruled Music 452—3%x10—25 - Thicker 
Copy Books 455-—3 44x10—20 es 
301—-6%x514 Flexible 454—314x10—20 e Thicker 
300—8x6%4 * 456—3 Y2x10—10 - 


PRANGQ’S ART MATERIALS AND PAPERS 
MILTON BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


‘ureka Foolscap Paper Prang’s Crayonex Crayons 
Sureka Folder Paper Dovercliff Dustless Crayon 
‘ficiency Ink Powder Curtiss Students Binders 
‘sterbrook Steel Pens I-P Student Binders 

‘agle Steel Pens Prang’s Water Colors 


KUEFFEL AND ESSER DRAWING AND ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS and WELCH Co. 
Two STORES IN Ei) Los ANGELES 
723-725 SOUTH HILL STREET. | Tans 
250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET. |fo8 ™# 


OFFICE 
Division H.S.CROCKER Co.,INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO + OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 
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in tne art class. Usually the work goes to the aia iaandaaaesaen: 
art room for tinting. 

“A number of our boys are now making their 

way through High School by working after STATE LISTED 

school and on Saturdays in print shops.” , 

All of this is suggestive of what may be done M., d, 

in the elementary schools. The printing of 0 ern unior 
school papers and of programs, etc., gives op- e 

portunity for a most useful school activity and Mathematics 

lays the foundation for a number of trades. 
Other school subjects, including English, are By 
enriched through the introduction of printing. MARIE GUGLE 

The work of Mrs. Clewett is to be commended. . . 

The establishment of Harvard’s proposed Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Graduate School of Education is assured, placing Columbus, Ohio 

the training of teachers and school officers on aaah 

a par with training for other professions. It The Commissioner of Secondary Edu- 
is proposed to train School and College teachers, cation for California advised us on 
school superintendents and Normal School teach- May 20, that Modern Junior Mathematics 
ers; conduct researches in education, and con- Books I, II and III, would appear on the 
duct its own library, laboratories, model school July list of authorized texts, and may be 
and clinics. adopted at any time after May 20 by 

your high school boards. 








’ , Your orders for Modern Junior Mathe- 
Teachers Wanted—Use Your Vacation.—All ‘“ P A 4 P 
teachers should try the U. S. Government matics will receive our immediate at- 
examinations constantly being held during the tention. 
Spring and Summer throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life positions are 
to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; use your vaca- ° ' 
tion period to locate in a big paid position. Write The Gregg Publishing Company 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T226, Phelan Building 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all exam- 
ination dates and places and large descriptive wee ew oe ee eee ee ee eee 
book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


Pacific Coast and Orient Office 


San Francisco 


o<ooe oe eee eee oe ooo oo ooo oo oe oo 333022 oe oe eee eeee4 
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Asa result of a survey of the libraries of the 
country under direction of the American Li- 
brary Association, it has been shown that in 
two-thirds of the states less than fifty per cent. 
of the population is reached by books; while in 
six states less than ten per cent., and in one 
state less than two per cent. of its population 
is provided with reading matter that, in mod- 
ern ide is regarded as not desirable only, but 
necessary. As a result of this inquiry and the 
experience acquired during the war, library ser- 
vice there is promised a country-wide campaign Oo : 
to reach all neighborhoods in all the states with 4 : Used where the new 
vital appealing literature through the National a. style of writing is 
and state local agencies. Mr. Charles E. Greene, z=... taught — between the 
in charge of the Oakland library, who has re- * slant and the vertical 
cently turned from attendance at the Na- ai * —has fine points and 
tional meeting, and a tour of inspection through - graduated shanks that 
the east is authority for the statement that | a | will fit any holder. 
‘the system now in effect in California will eS : 
Probably be the one adopted and put into use” . ie. Write for samples of 
In other states. Readers of the News will recall pS 4 Esterbrook School 
the special Library Number, June, 1919, and the me 4 Pens 
characteriz ition then made of our California ; « - The Esterbrook Pen 
Dian—the libraries (in 44 of our 58 counties) 4 1 4 Mfg. Co. 

being under the direct supervision of the county 
organizations with branch libraries, (2836) 
among several counties. From a central 
county seat, the books are circulated 
. Greene is right, perhaps, in think- 
ig that “California is far in advance of the 
rest of the nation in library work.” 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


office in t] 
Widely, MM 
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Institute Directors, County Superintendents 
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Directors of Summer Schools, Teachers 


The Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company 
has Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Pictures, Stencils, Booklets, and a great 
deal of other material that will be of great service to you in teaching agriculture. 

We want to help you make your work more effective. If you have a plan, if you 
know how you will use this material after you get it, we will be glad to supply you 
with as much as you can use. 

Charts and Slides 


I. H. C. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in the Visual Method 
of instruction. They are the culmination of the great fundamental principle of teach- 
ing in terms of action and result. 


We will loan to you for the cost of transportation, charts and slides on any or all 
of the following subjects: 


Corn 11. Education 

— 12. Diversified Farming for the South 
oi 
: 13. Home Canning 

ose —" 14. Development of Agriculture 

ae ng 15. Gardening 

Poult 16. Sheep 

Was rg 17. Birds 

Home Economics and Sanitation 18. Rural Schools 

Fly 


SS ee ae oe ee 


-_ 


(Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, in Lantern Slides only.) 
Motion Picture Reels 
A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm 7. Grow a Garden 
Canning by the Cold a en 8. Household Economics 
Harvesting and Testing See orn . Sa 
Growing and Feeding Corn 9. The Horse—Care, Harnessing, Hitch 


The Dairy Cow—Milk, Nature’s Per- ing, Use 
fect Food 10. Poultry 


Evolution of Harvesting 11. Farm Inconveniences 
Write for booklet, “The Visual Method of Instruction.” 
Booklets 


The Department has prepared nearly 100 different booklets on various 
subjects including: 
Crops Insects 
Sanitation Dairying 
Poultry The Silo 
The Garden Birds 


Soil Canning and Drying 
Pigs Better Rural Schools 
Live Stock Home Conveniences 
The Fly And other subjects 
These are furnished free except postage and cost of printing. 
Write us for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions. 
Important—Please decide early what booklets you will need and let us 
know. The print paper situation makes it necessary for us to decide now how 
many copies of each booklet we will print this year. 


O MTP wher 


International Harvester Company 


Incorporated 


Agricultural Extension Department 


P. C. HOLDEN, Director 
HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


. > >) >) GED 
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Along with their campaigns for salary in- 
creases, teachers must not neglect to prepare 
in other ways against the time when through 
sickness, accident or disability, they will be pre- 
yented, either temporarily or permanently from 
earning a salary. Many of our Western teachers 
have taken advantage of membership in the 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Knowing as we do personally, those 
who are in charge of this organization, and as 
we carry a policy in the company, we recom- 
mend it to all teachers. Recent claims have 
been paid to the following California teachers, 
who unite in high praise of the promptness and 
fairness of the Company: 

Mabel EB Dryer, Los Angeles; Lena M. Nel- 
son, Oakland; Josephine P. Upton, South Pasa- 
dena; Mathilde M. Stephens, Susanville; Ber- 
della Slater, Riverside; Alice M. Jeffords, Fresno; 
Edna M. Plato, Pasadena; Mabel E. Sharp, Santa 
Cruz; Isabella Campbell, Ontario; Alice Dillin- 
ger, Grass Valley; Mabel E. Palmer, Berkeley. 


Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests presents 
a definite standard for number work. There are 
four sets of cards for tests in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. A sample 
sett of the cards will be sent free to any teacher 
by addressing Milton Bradley Company, 20 Sec- 
ond street, San Francisco. 

Among the vacancies filled by the Registra- 
tion Bureau of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
cation during the past month are the follow- 
ing; FE. R. Gauthier, Princinal High School, 
Calistoga; J. D. Fair, Commercial Department, 
Napa High School; H. D. Pullman, Princinal 
High School, Geyserville; Wm. R. McNair, Prin- 
cipal High School, Lakeport. The Bureau re- 
ports desirable vacancies in agriculture, in sci- 
ence, in physical culture and in manual training 
combined with athletics, at salaries ranging 
from $1700 to $2500 per annum. Teachers de- 
sring to register for any of these vacancies 
should do so at once. Address, Registration 
Bureau, California Teachers’ Association, C. M. 
Rogers, manager, Room 12, Wright Building, 2161 
Shattuck avenue, Berkeley, Cal. Phone Berke- 
ley 1689. 

Since 1910, 19 states have passed part-time 
educational legislation, covering, generally, the 
ages 14-18; (six states, 14-16; five states 14-18; 
three states 16-18; and one state 14-17), with 
an average of five hours a week of attendance 
required, usually for the full yearly term of 
school. In New York state the law applies to 
tities of 5,000 population, or over. There are, 
in California, approximately 106,000 youths be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age, not less than 
10,000 of whom should be brought into part- 
time schools. With approximately 300,000 per- 
sons in California engaged in industrial occu- 
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| Pations, there are less than 4,000 apprentices 
| reported. Except for the schools, of one form 
| ov another, what chance has a boy to learn any 
: me of the 42 California occupations listed? 
| And, for most of them it must be in the all-day 
| schools or classes, the part-time schools or 
; ‘lasses, and the evening schools. 

| In chapter VIII of the Part-Time Syllabus, 
| @ Lo Ww. Bartlett has an excellent statement 
¢ f° regulations of the California Part-Time Act 
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TEACHERS EARN MONEY 


Writing for Magazines 


Expert Criticism, Editorial Revision and 
Selling Help Can Make Your Summer 
Profitable. Write at Once for Criticism 
Fees and Short-Story Course Details. 


PACIFIC LITERARY BUREAU 
715 S. Hope St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





Northwestern 
Teachers’ Agency 


2108 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
Telephone Berkeley 3220. 
TEACHERS 
Have your salaries been raised? If not, per- 
haps you would be interested in some of the 
70 calls we have received in the last two weeks 
that we could not fill. These places pay from 


$1700 to $2400. If you want one of them, reg- 
ister now. 


BRUCE BARTHOLOMEW, Manager 





Higher Salaries Through Increased 
Service 


SUMMER SESSION 


Oregon Agricultural College 
June 21 to July 31 


Summer in Oregon—Travel, Study; Rest 


HOME ECONOMICS—Largest School 
West of the Rockies. Full program 
in all departments, including Practice 
Housekeeping, Cafeteria Management, 
Dietetics, Training for Extension 
Workers, etc.—over thirty courses, 


COMMERCE—Courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Stenography, Office Train- 
ing, Business Law, Economics and So- 
ciology. Teachers often increase their 
salaries by adding commercial train- 
ing to their equipment. Special con- 
densed course, covering all the work 
usually offered in commercial depart- 
ments of standard high schools. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION—A great variety of 
courses for Manual Training Teachers 
and Supervisors with special lectures 
by experts from outside the State. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Laws _ fre- 
quiring Physical Training in the 
schools in force in many states have 
created many well-paid positions. The 
O. A. C. Summer Course is complete 
in subjects offered, trained staff, and 
equipment, 


AGRICULTURE, MUSIC, COLLEGE 
AND ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


Registration fee of $5.00 admits to all 
courses. Laboratory charges and liv- 
ing expenses moderate. 


Bulletin with full information sent 
upon request, Address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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Six-Weeks’ Summer Vacation Course For Teachers 

This summer a concentrated six-weeks’ course in theory and teaching methods 

will be given in the following subjects: 

GREGG ENGLISH COMMERCIAL LAW 

STENOTYPY SPELLING PENMANSHIP 

TYPEWRITING CORRESPONDENCE BOOKKEEPING 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC ADVERTISING 


This Vacation School is open to qualified teachers and will begin 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1920, and close FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 1920 
LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Telephone Main 3236 
327 WEST EIGHTH STREET LOS ANGELES, @€ALIFORNIA 
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Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 
Write Us TODAY for free Booklet, “The Road to Good Positions” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


JOHN C. EPPERSON, Manager 
636 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


: , Home Office, Denver, Colorado : : 
Portland, Oregon; Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 
(See page 320, May issue, for Enrollment Blank) 


Peccoroeseoeooororres 
a a a a a ll 


| CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. Gorow, Mer. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Ford, Mgr. 

326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

Arthur B. Cline, Mer. 

THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES 

EVER PAID TEACHERS. Enroll Free 


—_—— — —— 


Coddington 
‘Teachers Agency 


Fourteen years continuously successful work placing teachers in Calt- 


tornia schools. 


Write to either office for our booklet, “Pertinent Paragraphs.” It tells 
a story you should know. Read the convincing testimony of sixty prominent 
educators in this and adjoining states. 

If you are contemplating a change of position, you will register with us 
because you will want the assistance of a live Agency, of known reliability. 

This highly-specialized form of service is performed by experts. It 
costs you nothing unless we find for you the position you wish to accept. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE BERKELEY OFFICE 
533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 14531 Telephone Berkeley 350 
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regarding vocational counsel, its various as- 
pects and functions, and the qualifications of 
the Counsellor. 


Of approximately 34,000 teachers in Illinois, 
11,750 are members of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, operating in four’ sections. 
With the exception of the South Central, a new 
division, the meetings are all held during April, 
indeed, during the first half of April. Simi- 
larly, in Iowa, the five sections hold their an- 
nual meetings between March 18th and April 
ist. The State, with 27,000 teachers is hopeful 
f 20,900 members this spring. Missouri has 
13,000 enrolled. Should California do less with 
jer 18,000 teachers? 


{s a part of the publicity work of Mount 
Holyoke College for a $3,000,000 endowment and 
puilding fund, there has come to the editorial 
desk a mimeograph reference to the importance 
f training women in economics and sociology, 
n idea that deserves more than passing men- 
tion. From its founding, Holyoke has been an 
institution of education having primarily social 
reference. The United States Department of 
Labor and the State of Massachusetts have rec- 
gnized the distinguished service which the 
College has rendered both during the war and 
n peace. In both standard and special courses 
in economies and sociology, the curriculum is 
particularly rich. 


At Sncramento recently, upon invitation of the 
State Board of Education, there was held a con- 
ference on the status of music in the public 
shoois of the State. Among the acts of the 
conference were the appointment of a publicity 
ommittee to promote interest among teachers 
ind in institutes; the adoption of music stand- 
ids for the elementary grades; fixing certain 
music requirements in the upper grades and 
igh school; providing for music extension in 
iral schools under Sec. 1489; and recommend- 
£ State musie festivals by the co-operation 
schools and music artists of the State. 


Social and Fraternal organizations are coming 
‘orward in advoeacy of the school and of the 
i for more money and of salary in- 
At the recent’ annual meeting of the 
Commandery of the State of California, 
an address and discussion on educa- 
itters, the following resolution was 
“Resolved, That the Grand Comman- 
‘nights Templar of the Jurisdiction of 
, while deploring the present cycle of 
cost of living, as abnormal, and not 
> of the general welfare of the country, 
by most heartily endorse the effort of 
school teachers of the country, es- 
those charged with the education of the 
of our own state, to secure a living 
i one commensurate with the demands 
them to live as required by their 
life, and at least reasonably remuner- 

ative for the valuable service they render. 


Made ny 


Station 


C.F. WEBER & CO.- 


Headquarters for 


Athletic Equipment 


Write for a copy of Athletic Equip- 
ment Catalog No. 920 A. Just 
off the press, new and up to date 


Orders Filled Promptly from Stock 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


20 East Fourth Street 
RENO 
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To T cachers: 


—and now our 
best wishes 


fora delight- 


ful vacation 


Hundreds of desirable positions are 
now available. Here are just a few 
vacancies with salaries: 

15—Agriculture in High Schools; 

salaries from $2000 to $2500. 


10—Science; ten positions where 


——. eS 


men are called for at salaries 
from $2500 to $2400. 


12—Physical Culture; salaries 
from $1800 to $2400. 


8—Manual Training combined 
with Athletics; salaries from 
$1700 to $2500. 


We hope the use of 
Bank Stock School 
Stationery may have 
been a factor in mak- 
ing your past year 
successful 


lars for Kindergarten, Primary and 
Grammar Grade Teachers and of five 
dollars for High School Teachers, 
Principals and Supervisory Officers, is 
to cover expenses of the Bureau. 


Register at once for vacancies. 


Send the registration fee to 


Registration Bureau 


THE MYSELL- 
ROLLINS 
BANK NOTE 
COMPANY 
32 Clay Street 


San Francisco 


California Teachers’ Association, 
C. M. Rogers, Manager. 
Room 12 Wright Building, 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. 
Telephone Berkeley 1689 
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Makers of Bank Stock 
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San Joaquin County teachers at the largest 
meeting ever held in Stockton, considered fully 
the salary issue. There were present prominent 
business men and public officers, all speaking 
in favor of more money for schools and higher 
salaries for teachers. State Superintendent 
Wood, County Superintendent Anderson, Ansel 
S$, Williams, Superintendent Stockton Schools; 
Noel H. Garrison, John R. Williams and others 
were heard at the luncheon. With all forces 
working toward a common end as in San Joa- 
quin county, success is assured. 


The recent successful bond campaign at Al- 
hambra, California, assures continued progress 
to the City. Superintendent Barber and his as- 
sociates are to be congratulated. There was a 
thorough campaign of education in which the 
pupils had a leading part. On the morning of 
the election, every father found under his plate 
at breakfast a small printed notice reading: 
‘Please Vote for the Bonds—Today (Tuesday), 
April 27. We Need Room.” The total issue 
was $215,000, of which $103,000 was for elemen- 
tary and $112,000 was for high school purposes, 
The vote was 4 to 1 for the bonds. 


In Utah, succeeding G. N .Child, as State Su- 
nerintendent, the Governor has appointed L. J. 
Muir, who is now principal of the Davis County 
High School and mayor of the city of Bounti- 
ful. Mr. Muir has been in his present position 
for eight years, before which he was principal 
of the Bountiful public schools, and principal of 
the Junior High School. He has been vice-pres- 
ident of the Utah Educational Association. He 
s well regarded as an educator and executive. 


At the State Normal School, San Diego, there 
has been organized a Faculty Conference com- 
posed of the entire Faculty, exclusive of the 
President. Its purpose is to assist “school ad- 
ministrators in educating the public and the 
State officials with respect to the needs and 
conditions that confront the schools.” The plan 
may result in an inter-faculty organization of 
the Normal Schools of the State. Irving E. Out- 
calt is chairman. In the interest of the present 
emergency the conference has issued a state- 
ment touching the need for advancing the stand- 
ard for teacher training, of calling young men 
and women of ability into the service, of se- 
curing more adequate compensation for class- 
room teachers. ‘We believe,’ says the confer- 
ence, “in the organization along professional 
lines, of the teachers in any department of the 
school system, whenever there is occasion for 
concerted action in the interest of that system.” 
The Faculty of the San Diego Normal has point- 
ed the way. There should be some such or- 
ganization in every Normal School. It is indeed 
“concerted action” that is needed. This maga- 
zine has consistently pointed out the necessity 
for increased salaries in Normal Schools, if 
teacher training is not to suffer. Now is the 
time for every teacher in every Normal School 
a the State, who is not an active member in the 
state Teachers’ Association to assume that obli- 
Sation, thus strengthening his own cause and 


Stanley Adjustable Try 
and Mitre Square No.21 


An important addition to the long line 
of STANLEY TOOLS especially adapted 
for Manual Training use. 

The Blade is adjustable and as it can 
be reversed, provides any size of try or 
mitre square within the capacity of the 
tool. In reversing it is not necessary to 
remove the blade from the handle, con- 
sequently the tool is always assembled 
and ready for use. 
The edges of the Blade are machined, 
graduated in 8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches. and the tool is square inside 
and out. 

The entire tool is nickel-plated. Made 
in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 inch 
Blades. ° 


Manufactured by 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


are found in practically all modern shop 
equipments—both industrial and manual 
training. 
The following Disston books are widely 
used for text books in schools and are 
available in required quantities without 
cost: 

The Saw In History 

Handbook on Saws 

Why a Saw Cuts 

How a Hand Saw is Made 

Saw Chart 

File Chart 
Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our Educational Department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
Incorporated 
** America’s Largest and Longest E3tablished Makers of 


Saws and Tools’’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


i 


the cause of education generally. 
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CASTLE HOT ‘SPRINGS 


A MOUNTAIN RESORT—ELEVATION 2700 FEET 
in Lake County, eight miles from Middletown, over good road. Only resort having a first- 
class cafeteria on premises. Hotel, cottages and tents with private bath. All buildings 
are new. Only natural hot water swimming tank under roof in Lake county. TENNIS, 
CROQUET, BILLIARDS, SHUFFLEBOARD, DANCING—FREE TO GUESTS. Eight mineral 
springs. Free Auto meets Stage at Middletown. For further information— 
M. P. MORGAN, Manager, Castle Hot Springs, Middletown, Lake Co., Cal. 
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NAPA SODA SPRINGS 


“CALIFORNIA’S BEAUTY SPOT” 


Finest and nearest resort to San Francisco; elevation 1000 feet. Our resort is one of 
those “wholly satisfying places,” which you find once in a while and never forget. Large 
open air swimming tank. Amusements of all kinds. Dancing every night. Excellent 
cuisine. Write for rates to HENRY W. FIEGE, Prop. 
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CONOLLEY’S BIJOU INN The following schedule has been adopted for 


teachers’ salaries for the City of Santa Barbara: 
LAKE TAHOE Years of 


A wonderful location in a pine grove on oe lst 2nd 3rd 4th ith 6th 7th 

> he eee ae a. i aoa “eae 1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 1450 1450 
nes a ing eacn on e lake usic, * : ae 4 

a ee ee ae ee ee MAesistants "1150 1200 1250 1300 1300 1300 1300 
inner ev ery ay AS or Oo er. Elementary aie 

Conolley, Bijou, Cal., or Peck-Judah. Teachers ......1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 


SHASTA RETREAT Sacnes 200) 1k ten ce ae a 


This schedule provides a flat increase of $400 
On headwaters of Sacramento. On Shasta a ; 
Route. Under the management of Stanley for the Kindergarten Teachers, and a flat in- 
Wade. Cottages now ready for occupancy. crease of $600 for the Elementary, Intermediate 
Store and Postoffice in operation. Hotel and High School Teachers. 
SS touniaen Se nae eae _— It is understood, however, that this schedule 
; si _ i will hold in full force and effect provided the 
SHASTA RETREAT CO. ‘ Board of Supervisors levy a rate of tax suf- 
Retreat, California ficient to produce the required funds. 
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Fassett’s Standardized Number ‘Tests 
“A New and Better Way”’ 


What is the standard of time required for doing a given number of simple examples 
in arithmetic? How do you know when your class is up to the standard or whether 
your standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 

Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests present a definite standard for number 
work. Each card shows the time limit within which twenty-five examples should be 
done by a class of standard efficiency. 

This method is based upon the psychological truth that the brain centers involved 
in the writing of the facts of multiplication are entirely distinct from the centers in 
volving the knowledge of the oral facts of multiplication. 

The New Fassett’s Standardized Number Test is the only method combining the 
speed of oral arithmetic with the lasting mind impression of the written work. 

There are four sets—Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 

Send for sample set—free. 


Milton Bradley Company 


20 Second Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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